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Archivists. 



Archivist JOB-SHARE 

G1 1 ,964- £1 2,666 pro rata Inc. 

Lambert h Is comm Iliad to providing on innovative 
Arch i v ea a nri Local History service to meet tho needs of 
a complex, multi- racial, Inner-city community. Asa 
result of the current postholdsr taking advantage of the 
Council's JobsharB scheme, we ere now seeking 
applicants lor the ‘other half' of tha above post. 

The Arch Ives col lectio n contains records of th e 
borough and its predecessors back to 1504, and 
includes deeds, illustrations, photographs, pamphlets, 
books and maps relating not only to Lambeth but to the 
whole county of SurrayTof which Lambeth used to baa 
pan). 

Lambeth has a thriving network of community 
projects fend other organisations, such as schools) 
which are Involved In, for example, local hlatory, black 
history, oral hlatory and reminiscence work, and the 
Archives Section playa an Important pan In supporting 
thalr needs. 

Candidates must hove Bound experience of 
cataloguing and indexing archival materials, Including 
local authority records, and therefore ba able to read, 

I ntarprot and evaluate docu manta relating to the whole 
period Included In Lambeth's collection. In addition, 
prevlo ua work ex perlen ca wi 1 1 have In eluded frequent 
contact with the public in an inner-city, multi-racial 
environment, providing Information and advice, and 
developing service* and Implementing policies to meet 
thoaB pa rtlcularneeds. 

Candidates should also be able to demonstrate sn 
awareness of the widest range of Archives and Local 
History work, Including, lor example, records 
management, reminiscence and oral hlatory 
developments. 

The successful ca ndldate will haa d a small team of 
staff and will therefore have had experience of 
managing staff an d a hould be able to demonstrate an 
understanding of staff recruitment, training end 
supervision principles. She/he will also need to be able 
to communicate effectively with both staff and public. 

An understanding of IhaCouncll’B Equal Opportunity 
Policy end Anti-Racist Strategy Is crucial, particularly in 
their relevance to the provision of Archives and Loaal 
HI story services. REP: A30 
Application farms obtainable from the Personnel 
Officer, Dlraol a rlate of Amenity Services, London 
Borough of Lambeth, 184 Clspham Park Road, London 
8W4. Tel: 01-822 6B66 ext 320 or 246. Cloning date: 28th 
June 1987. 

At pert ol the Coun oil's a qua! opportunity 
employment polk? applications are Invited tram 
people regardless ofraoe. creed, nationality, age, eexor 
rmpamMUtylot children or dependants and from 
leebfant and gey men. - 

Lambeth l* committed to Inenaalng employment 
opportunities tar people with dfsdbJ/lt/aa end, oft/rough 
this lob la open to any applicant, applications front 
people with dlnbllmee will be particularly welcome. 
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Fellowships. 


ALL' SOULS. COLLEGE . 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

All Souls College intends to make elections to Iwo Senior 
Research Fellowships in the course of the academic year' 
] 987-88. 


The Senior Research Fellowships] are open to men and 



f^a t hemal kal Sciences.. The College would not normally elect 
to a Renter Research Fellowship any person who had not 
reached the age of <10 on 1st March, 1M8. 1 
The Senior Research Fellowships will be testable: for a 
period of seven years in the first instance, and may be ex- 
tended for successive periods of not more than seven years: 
until retiring hjge. ■ •' 





Overseas. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
OF FLORENCE 

requires 

British 

Director 


before end of 1987 to promote cul- 
tural activities, and supervise lang- 
uage school, library and admin- 
istration. Knowledge of Italian 
highly desirable. Appropriate salary 
and allowances. Free flat. Plcow en- 
close CV with request for application 
form to; Mr. Jock Walters QBE, 
Hon. Treasurer, Flat 9, 61 Cadogan 
Square, SW1X 082. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

European 1st wltli 
for economlc/aotlal nlutoii 
before 10OO. Level: advanced 
oMimant professor or kl lin- 
er. fiend lot tor or l<"' 

ar icf c.v. by November 1. ISH 7 
to Chair. Europoon Bunrvlj 
Comniltteo. Doportniont «if 
Hliiary, The L'nl varHlty «if 
Toxhs nt Austin 78712. AA f 
EQE. Please send the Invoice 
lo: Professor SIuimHhU 

Moacham, Depart men l or 
Hlatory. The University lit 
Texas nt Austin. Aliailn. Tx 
78713. 


Business Services. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED BFPI 

CI8NTLY and 

on electronic 


CiBNTLY aiid professionally 
on olactronlc J^VV. Drnfi or 
conetrs. Carol 01-338 7174. 


Books & Prints. 


PENOUINS wanted. Sherlocks 
Qaoks, Duka at, addon ton, 
Suffolk IP7 7EW. 0449 
740397. 

AMERICAN Out-of- Print.. 

Free search. Sterling Cheques 
accepted. Brennan Books , 
Box 900 3, Salt Lake ,Qity l 
Utah 841 09, USA . 

CHARLES DICKENS Cata- 
logue now available, include 
ttte novela and other works, 
biography, crlttciem, bib- 
liography, Dlckenelano etc. 
‘Wants lists' welcomed. Pie 
contact: Valentine Baoke, 12 
Summerhouse Road, London 
Nlfi ONA. Tel; Ot-234 4233. 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
June catalogue available 
now. Dereee Baoke, 22 Won- 
ley Road. London BBS.' 


KLENBTT WORLDWIDE BOOK 
SERVICE. Free O^P eoorch, 
UK/US. Persona) attention. 

1 Frankham Cotta. Mark 
Croes. E. Sussex TN6 3PB. 
(OB92 fiSJ 2073. 

FOR YOUR BTATREIDE BOOK 
Need*, write or nhonoi 
BOOK CALL, c/o New Ca- 
naan Bookshop. 99 Elm fit.. 
NewCmwan CT 06840 USA. 
203-956 3470. Mall ordore 
welcome 


Librarians. 


University of 
London 
Royal Free 
Hospital School 
ofMedicine 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

required to undertake general 
duties in the Medical Library 
of the Royal Free Hospital In 
Hampstead. This poet la not 
suitable ror pro I icon ttn to 
training. 

Salary, depending on age, 
qualifications and experience, 
on Beale 4 £3.073-£7.&3fi 

(under review) plus £1,393 
London Allowance. 34 daye 


•HEIl-A PAYNE Nnde book.. 
Axbrtdoe Bookshop, >9, High 
St. Axbrldge, Somerset. v 

ARAB WORLD . CENTRAL 
ASIA. — Rare and aut-of- 
print books. Catalogues 
available David Lemon Ltd. 

¥."938 

HALF PRICE BOOKS by poet. 
For free catalogue, write to; 
Book Bargains (Dept TLS), 71 
Pnrk Bt, Bristol 091 BPB, 


Holiday/ 

Accommodation^ 


STUDY IN PEACE at Bt 
Deiiilol'a Residential Lib 


Residential 

rnry, near Cheater. 3 hours 
from London, Enjoy 


tha 


leave Including public end cub 
lomory duya. 33 
Annual season 


scheme. 


hour week, 
ticket loan 


opportunity to reed, study, 
and write In a library with 
over 163,000 volumes end 
comfortable accommodation 
with private study bedrooms, 
pull Board: Students *10. DB 
par dayi othere £17,30 par 

} ay. s.A-E. Tha Baaklna 
eoretary, Bt Oninlol’a Lib- 
rary, Ha war den, Doeeide, 
Clwyd, CHS BOP. 


on the application form, must reach the Acting 
lfto l 7th, October 1987. (The envelope « 
application slioukl be marked “ftesenKh 


later tha 


arden not 
jnvdope containing the 
, Kh Fetloivshlp".) Appli- 

cants must ensure that references, from not more than three 
referees, also reach the Acting Warded by 17th October 1987. 


Application forma and 
fMther particular! available 
from the School .Office, 
nPHBM , Rowland Hill Btraet, 
London NW3 2PF, or tela- 
pnone 01-794 0900, axtn 
4969.' Closing date 88 June 
• 19BJ. PIobbb quota referonao 


Public & U niversity^. 

The Institute for 
Advanced Study 

FELLOWSHIPS 

in the School ' 

• of Historical 
Studios . 


wee tern world 
equivalent) 


RIBCOLL HOUSE HOTEL — 
200 ilngle room*, board £79 
oar weak, ell amenities — 
aonlv 172 New Kent Road, 
SB1 , Toll 01-703 
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Donald Davie on Keats 

The student revolutionary as dictator- 
Richard Clogg on Enver Hoxha 

Donald Mitchell: Mahler’s unknown letters 

William Golding’s ‘Close Quarters’ 

West Coast jazz, New Orleans rhythm and blues 


Across 

1 Novelist com m it mis Old Mini of 
(he Mountains to open up. (H) 

5 They ura brightest in I-il/hiiH 
nnd Wnltace. (ft) 

10 Our first mother wus Qui-uii of 
Connaught. (5) 

11 Western hero with the bust 
horse. (9) 

12 Can French bear to ho pursued 
by sprites in US? (9) 

13 Twist, wo hear, was Vincent 
Gilmore's pnriner. (5) 

14 Hlstorihu, In regrot, turns to 
make love. (7) 

US Polly's Peggy - relation of 
Tom? (6) 

19. Titular description of.CltCHp- 
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21 Kcnts's works In Parent- 
Teacher Association got him 
. made magistrate. (7) ■ 

23 Drive mad the creator of The 
Robbers and Joan of Arc, (5) 
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... rvard 
INew Titles 



Real Rape 
SUSAN ESTRICH 

Many men believe that they can 
force a woman to have sex against 
her will and that it isn’t rape - at 
least, not if the man knows the 
woman and he doesn’t beat her up 
or wield a weapon. Many men 
continue to act as if they had that 
right. In a very real sense, they do. 
The law’s casual treatment of such 
rape cases is the subject of this 
pioneering book, written by Susan 
Estrich who is a professor of 
criminal law at Harvard Law School, 
and a rape victim. Her book argues 
powerfully and eloquently for a legal 
and social recognition that rape by 
an acquaintance, an ex-lover, or a 
date is “real". 

£12.75 Cloth 177pp 
0-674-74943-X 

Feminism Unmodified 
Discourses on Life and Law 
CATHARINE A. MacKINNGN 

'Catharine MacKinnon is best 
known as the legal architect, with 
Andrea Dworkln, of several 
controversial antipomography 
ordinances.... In Feminism 
^modified, a collection of speeches 
dehvered between 1981 and 1986, 
she elaborates the philosophy 
underlying her position on . 
pornography, and on a variety of 
other issues such as rape, abortion 
women’s athletics, sexual 

harassment and the rights of Native 

American women. Her book offers 
an unorthodox but relentlessly 
consistent perspective on issues 
fundamental to feminism. It is 
passionate, brilliant, polemical and 
sectarian. New York Times Book 
Review 

£19.95 Cloth 352pp 
0-674-29873-X 

Forthcoming: 

Incidents in the Life of a 

Slave Girl, Written by Herself 
HARRIET A. JACOBS 
Edited by Jean Fagan Yell in 

^cobs was bom a slave in 
North Carolina In 1813 and became 
a fugitive In the 1830s. She recorded . 
her triumphant struggle for freedom 
,n ?2 uto *MQSraphy that was 
piiblislied pseudonymously in 186 1 . 

In this fully realized edition Jean 
ragan Yellin identifies the people 
and places that Jacobs Wrote about 
and presents new material about her 
and, her manuscript. 

£29.95 Cloth 36Spp illus. 

0-674 -44745-X 

£7.95 Paper 0-674-44746-8 
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A genius and his limitations 


Donald Davie 


JOHN BARNARD 


moo Cambridge University Press. £22.50 

E****>- 

052126691 2 


ejjy years ago, when it wns widely held thnl 
the sort of poetry inaugurated and exemplified 
jyT S. Eliot was “anti- Romantic”, the poets 
of the Romantic Movement came in for much 
bash and derisive criticism. But from these 
arictores Keats wns always exempted. It was 
F R, Leavis, one of the influential voices of 
it time, who asked us to admire “To bend 
nil apples the moss’d cottage-trees”, finding 
Utre “a strength - a native English strength - 
lying beyond the scope of the poet who aimed- 
to make English as like Italian as possible". No 
one seems to have asked whether the phrase 
-Dative English strength", so plainly offered as 
commendation, did not suggest an insular 
dauvinism; nor whether making English as 
like Italian as possible (Leavis imputed this 
endeavour to Tennyson) was seif-evidently a 
dishonourable intention. 

Much water has since flowed under bridges: 
Tennyson has rightly been rehabilitated; Eliot 
himself has been found to be in many ways a 
Teonysonian poet; and Leavis’s subsequent 
niiingshave shown that “insular chauvinism” 
vis indeed a true bill. Yet Keats's reputation 
continues to enjoy a singular immunity. John 
Bayley, whose 1962 British Academy lecture 
flew (he flag for a post-Leavisite Keats, was to 
remark in his Pushkin: A comparative com- 
miery how the great Russian poet lacked 
“ihe ability of the English Romantic poets to 
be clumsy with point and power”; and would 
dte.as an instance of such inspired clumsiness, 
Keats's phrase, “the feel of not to feel it". A 
mostly adulatory reviewer remarked mildly 
that “to commiserate with a poet for lacking 
tie ability to be clumsy (however powerfully) 
seems to be a reach of refinement that would 
hare raised a laugh from either Pushkin or 
Keats". But Bayley was impenitent, applmid- 
ins how Keats in the Odes “perfected” his 
dumsiness. Moreover the grounds for Keats’s 
immunity seemed still to be insular, since his 
clumsiness wns associated with “that wryly 
complacent English pleasure", which Bayley 
discerned and endorsed, “in things going 
^fflig or never having been right", something 
foi, he observed with obvious satisfaction, 
"ms become so much a part of English culture 


and consciousness". Is this a particular in- 
stance of the alt too well attested English pre- 
ference for the amateurish over the profession- 
al? Perhaps not. All the same, Bayley’s critic- 
ism has been credited with showing how “im- 
perfection, awkwardness, even vulgarity" can 
"deepen the expressive power of a work” - a 
prime instance of such deepening being Keats, 
whose poetry is thus at once convicted of, and 
absolved from, imperfection, awkwardness 
and vulgarity. By latter-day champions of 
Keats we are asked to prefer imperfection to 
perfection, awkwardness to ease or grace, vul- 
gnrity to refinement. A poet whose place in the 
canon depends on our so drastically reversing 
normal expectations can hardly be thought se- 
cure in bis canonical status. 

Thus John Barnard's John Keats appears at 
an interesting, ticklish time. The ticklishness is 
aggravated if we look across the Atlantic, 
where authorities like Harold Bloom and 
Helen Vendler have enlisted Keats to vindicate 
their contention that not Eliot, and certainly 
not Pound, but Wallace Stevens is the repre- 
sentative great poet of the present century in 
English. Barnard is aware of them, and quotes 
from Stevens's The Man with the Blue Guitar to 
argue that not just Keats, but Wordsworth 
also, are free of Stevens’s “surety that nearly 
resembles complacency”. He takes note also of 
British commentators like Bayley and Chris- 
topher Ricks, and follows them in being aware 
of the chronic instability of Keats’s diction, yet 
is leery of following Bayley’s logic by which 
that instability (productive of “awkwardness, 
even vulgarity") is worth more than stability 
would have been. This means that Barnard’s 
tone is mostly dry. cool, uncommitted - a tone 
of voice that will disappoint many, yet is surely 
appropriate to the case of this poet at this time. 
In 1973 Professor Bernard’s edition of The 
Complete Poems notably amended what had 
been the received text; and he does a great 
service now in being similarly sharp-eyed 
about received opinion. 

What do we mean in this context by stability 
and instability of diction? We must readily 
concede that a calculated indecorum at crucial 
points in a poem is an expressive resource, and 
one that the best Romantics exploited more 
often than their precursors (though Dryden for 
one had a very sure touch with it). But such 
incidental indecorums depend for their effect 
on our being aware of the decorum which they 
violate. And Barnard shows clearly that, when 
Keats began writing, no such decorum was any 
longer available. Francis Jeffrey at the Edin- 


burgh Review thought he still had hold of such 
a decorum, and a stubbornly old-fashioned 
poet like Crabbe could continue to observe its 
rules - For his purposes, very profitably. But 
Keats and his friends perceived that Jeffrey’s 
son of decorum had been challenged and 
displaced beyond retrieval by in particular the 
practice of Wordsworth, but also by socio- 
economic developments which had produced a 
new public for poetry, or rather a range of such 
publics. Prominent among these was a public 
for poetry among leisured women of the 
expanding bourgeoisie. Keats was very de- 
liberately determined not to address this 
woman's public, and the determination may 
have cost him the chance of a lucrative 
reputation. His bloody-mindedness on this 
score is striking, and his intransigence was not 
liked nor understood. Byron was a lady's man 
but hardly a lady's poet, and yet Barnard 
brings out very well how Byron's bafflement 
before some of Keats’s locutions was not 
wholly a matter of the conscious aristocrat 
confronting the cockney. When Byron told 
Leigh Hunt that he found unintelligible the line 
“O for a beaker full of the warm South", Hunt 
reflected comfortably that “the sort of poetry 
in which lie excelled, was not accustomed to 
these poetical concentrations". But Barnard 
points out that Hunt had grasped only half of 
the truth; that when the line is returned to its 
context it does indeed generate uncertainties 
that validate Byron’s bewilderment. 

He generalizes from this instance to say that 
“Keats's stylistic success exists in an eerie 
proximity to vulgarity or technical failure”. 
And this, he insists, is no more true of the 
earlier poetry than the later. A drier word than 
“eerie" would be “unaccountable”. For no one 
has yet accounted for it, except on the disreput- 
able grounds that nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, and familiarity through generations of 
dozing readers has dulled us to what in fact is 
going on. 

In Endymion, Peona dries her tears: 
“Hereal Peona, in their silver source /Shut her 
pure sorrow-drops with glad exclaim" - which 
is, from any point of view, excruciating. Yet 
elsewhere in the same poem we read how "dol- 
phins bob their noses through the brine”, 
where Keats insisted on “bob” when friends 
urged on him either “raise” or “push". How 
could a poet, so right about the latter locution, 
have perpetrated the other? But in saying so 
we appeal to a standard of decorum that Keats 
had no access to, since in his time it had not 
been formulated. Poets of the 1980s who com- 


plain that they write in an age when “anything 
goes" should probably recognize that on the 
contrary they observe a quite strict decorum 
(populist and therefore, in a looser sense, in- 
decorous); whereas under the Regency it was 
indeed true that anything - but anything - 
wear. In such a situation what could a poet do 
except what Keats did in Endymion - leant to 
swim by throwing himself in at the deep end? 
Keats, surely a nightmare to his long-suffering 
publishers, admitted in his Preface that this 
was what he had done, conceding further that 
the sensibility in the poem was adolescent: 

The imagination of a boy is healthy, and mature 
imagination of a man is healthy; but there is a space 
of life in between, in which the soul is in a ferment, 
the character undecided, the way of life uncertain, 
the ambition thick-sighted: thence proceeds 

mawkishness . . . 

What author before or since ever thus deli- 
vered himself, gagged and bound, to the re- 
viewer? How Lockhart in Blackwood's Edin- 
burgh Magazine, and Croker in the Quarterly, 
descended upon and tore the carcass thus 
offered them, is notorious; and nothing can 
excuse them. Keats, who disdained a large 
public, gambled everything on the magnanim- 
ity of an dlitc. Nobody since has taken, or ever 
will take, such a gamble. The elite is as un- 
generous and malcvolunt as the gcnernl public 
from which it claims to bo n saving remnant; 
and so much for any hopes of “a minority cul- 
ture". 

Thus the purity of Keats's intentions in En- 
dyinion is irrefutable. And as for the execu- 
tion? It is more accomplished than most people 
have pretended, including notably the author 
himself. For Keats spoke of the poem as if it 
were entirely nn exercise in self-education; it is 
that, but it is also an attempt to educate the 
reader, to extend and stimulate the public 
taste. Nevertheless, we cannot be disarmed. 
For Keats was right: mawkish the poem is, and 
vulgar, not just in places but essentially. If it 
extended the public taste, as in the long run it 
certainly did, it simultaneously depraved it. 
The best Victorian taste would indeed compre- 
hend “The mighty ones who have made eternal 
day / For Greece and England", but at what a 
cost simply in good sense, let alone good man- 
ners! Keats himself counted the cost, as few of 
his admirers have done from that day to this. 

Endymion is a narrative, and although the 
story-line is so tenuous as to seem no more than 
a convenience, still it is a necessary conveni- 
ence, for without the thread of it we should be 
carried helplessly from one luscious tableau 
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into another, and not many of us could or 
should tolerate this through 4,000 lines. Keats 
was persistently a narrative poet, though most 
of his modem admirers, from F. R. Leavis to 
Helen Vcndler, have scanted this side of him in 
their rush to focus on his Odes. Some younger 
poets in the United States have lately been 
uncovering indignantly a conspiratorial pre- 
judice against narrative poetry on the part of 
modern critics, both those who declare them- 
selves “modernist" and those who don't. And 
this is borne out if we look at how modem 
criticism has dealt with "The Eve of St Agnes". 
Leigh Hunt, who seldom gets a good press 
from writers on Keats, thought this was the 
poet's masterpiece; and it is a judgment worth 
pondering. As with other narratives like The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, modern critics 
find it hard to take Hunt’s judgment seriously 
because they are hung up on an unwarranted 
distinction between "plot" and “theme”, the 
latter supposed to be something deeper than 
the plot, which the plot merely shadows and 
provides for. Hence the question: what is Col- 
eridge's poem, or Keats's poem, "about'"? - 
quite occluding the possibility that these poems 
nre about just what they seem to be about, that 
the overt and literal meaning (the plot) is all 
the meaning there is, and quite enough too. 

So modern commentators have tried to find in 
"The Eve or St Agnes” a metaphysical or else a 
psychological "meaning", or else with Douglas 
Bush they find it "no more than a romantic 
tapestry of unique richness of colour”. The 
poem tells a story, which is an interesting story 
since it turns on the perennially interesting 
question of the nature of sexual passion; and it 
renders the circumstances of the story with a 
vividness almost hallucinatory, except that 
each recorded circumstance enn be vindicated 
from common sense-experience. Add to this 
that the diction is surprisingly pure within the 
archaizing register established by Scott’s Lay 
of the Last Minstrel (1805), and what more can 
we ask? “Much more" will be the answer only 
of those who look to poetry to do for them what 
only religion or more dubiously psychiatry can * 
do. There is nothing specifically or con- J 
troversially “romantic" about lines like: " 


This saw that Goddess, and with sacred hand 
Parted ihe veils. Then saw I a wan face, 

Not pined by human sorrows, but bright-blanched 
By an immortal sickness which kills not; 

It works a constant change, which happy death 
Can put no end to; deathwards progressing 
To no death was that visage; it had passed 
The lily and the snow; and beyond these 
I must not think now. (hough 1 saw that face - 
But for her eyes I should have fled away. 


A chain-drooped lamp was flickering by each 

The anas, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, ’ 
Fluttered in the besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpels rose along Ihe gusty floor. 

This is simply very good writing, by any stan- 
dards: a model for verse-writers, perhaps 
prose-writers too. 

Keats persistently miscalculated his effects, 
and misjudged his own compositions. The 
reason was that, like many a poet since, be 
resented arid disliked the public which at the 
same time he tried to win over tutd outwit. He 
was only just prevented, by Woodhouse and 
: Taylor, from spoiling "The Eve of St Agnes”, 
and it is hardly believable that he thought he 
had swpassed that poem with "Lamia". It is 
common form to acknowledge that the cou- 
plets of “Lamia” were inspired by reading 
Drydert; what is seldom said is that as soon as 
Dryden is named Keats is damned by the com- 
parison. Diyden’s ability to find a rhyme every 
len syllables, without enervating his syntax or 
disturbing the genial flexibility of his tone, is 
quite beyond Keats’s Capacities. Keats wanted 
here to stop himself identifying with the feel- 
ings of his dramatis personae, apparently not 

• realising that in the St Agnes poem he had 

triumphanUyidentihed with each of his charac- 
ters in -hint,-, with, the! Beadsman and Old 
■Angela al well as with Porphyrio and Made- 
line. “I^amio” expressed a state of feeling that 
; is plainly, Iti some. way morbid, and this will 
ensure that H will always be "interesting" - 
; especially to those who are Interested in bow a 
p&cm betrays itself j hot in how It masters itself. 

• Astonishingly; at the same lime Keats w«is 


Even now many readers, still heeding the bale- 
ful advice “Load every rift with ore", will fail to 
recognize what a contribution to the total 
effect is made by the “unpoetic" lines, "And 
chiefly of the veils, that from her brow", or 
(more piercingly, of course) "But for her eyes I 
should have fled away". Where the form is so 
thoroughly achieved, as much in alert metre as 
in diction, it is proper to take the content 
seriously; and Barnard is right to stress how the 
poem is bitterly anti-Christian. This will dis- 
tress some, though fewer than in the past. They 
may console themselves by noting that whereas 
the earlier Hyperion had been consciously de- 
signed as "a Fragment". The Fall of Hvperion 
merely breaks off, unfinished - ns if the 
attempt to explain suffering on other than 
Christian terms proved unsustainable. 

Barnard believes that Keats, still miscon- 
ceiving his own genius, did not recognize the 
major achievements of the Odes to Psyche, on 
n Grecian Urn, and to a Nightingale, since he 
seems to turn upon them with a sort of disgust 
in the Ode on Indolence. But of course a poet 
who had set his sights on writing Drydenesque 
or Chaucerian or Ovidian narratives could not 
easily recognize the Odes, with their avowed 
and apparent subjectivity, as anything but 
aberrant self-indulgences. And in any case a 
line like "Pipe to the spirit diuies of no tone" is 
as outlandish, as little naturalized by spoken or 
written usage, as anything in Endymion. Bar- 
nard writes ardently of the “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale ’ in particular, and yet enthusiasts will still 
find him provokingly cool when he discusses 
the Odes. What he has in mind, which pre- 
cludes for him any notion that Keats had 
achieved maturity before his death, is the lack 
of any significant overlap, in tone and diction, 
between Keats's poems and his letters. And it 
is surely true that; coming to the poems after 
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anti-Romantic prejudice. And who can deny 
that, whether by temperament or conditioning 
or both, some readers cleave to the poetry of 


masters (Dryden has been named, and may 
serve), this body of poetry will always seem 
more poignant than masterly. Of course the 
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“Words only mark a thing’s absence", com- 
ments John P. McGowan, near the beginning 
of his excellent blend of deconstruction and 
historicism. Representation and Revelation- 
Victorian realism from Carlyle to Yeats. This 
Demdean truism is brought to bear on the 
Victorian passion for the medieval past as a 
time when the- meaning of sensible appear- 
ances seemed readily available, when as Car- 
lyle wished to believe, ‘‘Society was what we 
can call whole." Following Foucault’s premiss 
that at the end of the eighteenth century a 
revolutionary shift In European thought re- 
sulted in complete reassessment of the issue bf 
representation, McGowan Investigates how 
C ‘£ a,n Victorian writers tried to connect mind 
with world, to “identify a 'reality' that exists ,: - 
prior to andlindependent of any thought'and 
Speech , and struggled to convince them- 
selves, and their readers, bNiterature’s ability, 
to represent that ,, r6ality*\ ■ . ■ ■ \ 
; McGowan idenlifies the Victorian approach 1 : 
to the problems raised by an awareness of the 
gap between word and thing as a syn thesis of 
empiricist - particularly Lockean and .. 
Romantic theories of forme* * a • 


the word as symbol, as a direct and intuitive 
route to the merging of world and mind which 
constitutes an additional, conceptual model of 
reality. McGowan deals ably with the neces- 
sary qualifications voiced at the time to such 
simplistic attempts at schematization, although 
his assessment of Victorian thought on the rep- 
resentation of the real unaccountably plays 
down the importance of Shelley to Romantic- 
denved theories of language. He shows also 
how the Victorians had to grapple with con- 
temporary attempts by empiricists and scien- 
. lists to wrest the natural from the human , and 
wth the increasing mechanization of culture. 
His choice of authors to illustrate the working 
out of these theoretical problems is largely pre- 
dictable: Carlyle, Ryskin, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Robert Browning. He takes D. G. Ros- 
setti's poetry os his starting-point, analysing it 
to show the intensity. of the need to apprehend 
and understand reality, and the linguistic. eva- 
sions which indicate this desire rather than the 
achievement of the . task. Yeats is perhaps a 
more surprising, and less manageable, figure 
with whom to conclude, but he is seen as repre- 
sentative of an early Modernist acceptance of 
the existence of a set reality which cannot be 
changed or bound irt by language, arid which 
frustrates desire. . 

Representation and Revelation is a closely 
argufecUnd stimulating study, although some 
°M- C S' fln ’- twHyidittf points are question: 
able, While t he overall examination of the con- 
tradictions involved in Pickens’s separation of '' 
Fa ncy. . and , the. Real .is persuasive, Edwin 
ih Krif ? Qnou ^ tb contradlct the idea' 


McGowan’s analysis presupposes writers 
who were continually aware of the problems of 
moving between word, thing and concept. In 
stark contrast, Raymond Chapman's authors 
appear never to have suffered from such epis- 
temological questioning. In The Sense of the 
Past i/i Victorian Literature, he presents the, 
past as a much travelled and plundered coun- 
try * in which the Victorians sought both nostal- 
gic solace and ominous warnings. Without sig- 
nificantly distinguishing, until his final chapter, 
between one end of the reign and the other, he 
traces the way in which medievalism served 
both political and economic arguments about 
the necessity for individual rights, and simul- 
taneously was a source for religious and 
romantic idealism. He shows, too, how the 
eighteenth century - particularly for Thack- 
eray - seemed in some ways more elegant and 
polished than the nineteenth, yet was regret- 
tably more corrupt and immoral. Many of his 
examples and arguments are familiar: Chap- 
man is at his most interesting when considering 
the less well known, such as the High Anglican 
• novel by Joseph Shorthouse, John Inglesanu 
Not Only does he discuss the doctrinal points 
raised bv this convoluted and melodramatic 
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/ subjects his bwn desire for the past to be simp" 
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failure to achieve the consistency either pf*J 
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Metaphysical voyagers 


Davi d Nokes 

ffnJJ AM GOLDING 
Close Quarters 
281pp- Faber. £9.95. 

0571 147798. 

-What a world a ship is! A universe!” declares 
EdmundTalbot mid-way through his narrative 
of Close Quarters, making explicit in a way 
scarcely necessary the extended metaphor that 
dominates William Golding's latest novel of 
nautical metaphysics. Close Quarters is the se- 
quel to Rites of Passage, the second part of a 
projected trilogy whose final volume, to judge 
from Talbot’s postscript, must already be writ- 
len. This novel continues the story of the 
voyage of a ship full of emigrants bound for 
Australia In 1813. The cast of characters will be 
familiar to readers of Rites of Passage, with the 
omission only of the unfortunate James Colley 
whose self-immolation at the end of that book 
lad such a chastening effect on Talbot, the 
priggish narrator. 

Talbot spends most of the present volume in 
a kind of daze brought on by repeated blows to 
ihe head. He is forever tripping over frapping- 
sheets, blundering into bulkheads or being 
struck on the skull by descending yardarms. As 
a result his narrative, while retaining a precise 
and pedantic tone of nineteenth-century pas- 
tiche, is blotched and bleary. His ship-shape 
metaphors have an edge of desperation as 
they endeavour to cope with nightmarish 
apprehensions and storm-tossed visions. Even 
bve afflicts Talbot like a blow on the head, 
causing him to reel and vomit like a madman. 
“Madam", he confesses, “I have been struck 
by a thunderbolt." 

Talbot is not alone in his mental confusion. 


In this ship of fools everyone is a little insane. 
Down in the hold the lugubriously ill-named 
sailing-master Mr Smiles observes: “There are 
ships, Mr Talbot, in which every man-Jack is 
mad, save one." Some are mad with fear as the 
ship threatens to break up in a storm; some are 
mad with grog, liberated from the hold to cele- 
brate the ending of the war with France; some 
are mad with paregoric, a medicine become a 
poison. Others are mad with duty, jealousy or 
lust. Bound together on a doomed and leaking 
craft, Golding’s voyagers are like a cast of liter- 
ary archetypes, each one waiting to play his 
part in some great psychomachic drama. 

Two ghosts haunt the novel, though often 
resolving themselves into one. The first is the 
ghost of Colley, hovering over the narrative as 
the ship lies becalmed on the ocean and green 
slime covers the hull like a disease. “Perhaps", 
Talbot speculates, “it was the unappeased 
larva' of Colley creeping about the ship like a 
filthy smell which was the ’motus' of our idiotic 
decline into phantasy." The other is the ghost 
of literature itself. Colley is clearly Golding’s 
albatross, and throughout the novel muffled 
resonances from The Ancient Mariner, from 
Moby-Dick and from innumerable other sea- 
faring years and mysteries turn this ship into a 
floating echo-chamber. From the first, Talbot 
presents himself as a self-conscious story-teller 
rather than merely the keeper of a ship’s log. “I 
need a hero whose career I may follow in 
volume two", he writes, invoking the assist- 
ance of Fielding and Smollett. In fact the liter- 
ary genius presiding over the first part of the 
novel is, somewhat paradoxically, Jane 
Austen. Talbot's ship and another vessel, the 
Alcyone, are slowly and helplessly drawn 
together by a force of magnetic attraction on 
the still and windless sea. The two ships be- 
come like two streets in one of Austen's vil- 


Mythical adventurers 


lages. “The effect was of two streets side by 
side - we were a small township, or a village at 
least, a village oul here in this desert wilder- 
ness." In the midst of this watery void Golding 
introduces a parotlic vignette of English social 
life, with its visiting cards, ball-gowns and 
minor snobberies. Suddenly the subjects of 
conversation switch from gun-dccks and grap- 
pling-irons to valscs and quadrilles, silks and 
taffetas. As if re-arranging deck-chairs on the 
Titanic, the passengers dance and flirt while 
beneath them the green siime of Golding’s 
symbolism spreads across the hull. 

‘As he steers us through the calms 
and storms, we are never quite sure 
whether we are in the safe hands of 
a master-mariner or under the 
dangerous spell of an Old Man of 
the Sea.’ 

As with most of Golding's fiction, it is im- 
possible to escape a brooding, restless intensity 
which turns even the most trivial incident or 
observation into a metaphysical conceit. A 
deck is never just a deck, a hull never merely a 
hull. From bowsprit to poop and from bilge - 
pump to crow's-nest, his ship is a tightly rigged 
analogy for the human condition. Indeed, the 
ship becomes a living organism, a precarious 
embodiment of the uneasy relationship be- 
tween human craft and the elements of nature. 
Twigs have been seen to sprout from the unsea- 
soned timber down below. Walking on deck in 
his naked feet Talbot experiences a strange 
sensation. “It was true, good God! tile plank- 
ing was alive! There was a creeping and almost 
muscular movement." When ambitious young 
Lieutenant Benet proposes his daring scheme 


to dear the weeds from the hull with a drag- 
rope, his practical remedy raises not just weeds 
but questions of faith. The vessel is now so frail 
that it may only be this parasitic growth which 
holds its fragile carcase together. In Talbot's 
nightmares, when the draglines arc lowered 
over the side they trawl up a writhing accusa- 
tory mass of sea-monsters, Leviathans and 
severed heads. 

The studied self-consciousnesr of Talbot's 
narrative style works as both an analogy and a 
disguise for Golding’s own literary aliusive- 
ness. Talbot’s craftsman-like prose offers a 
kind of parallel with the practice of seaman- 
ship: both seeking to subdue unruly forces by n 
system of rules and formulas. He is fascinated 
by nautical, or what he calls “Tarpaulin" 
terms, rediscovering, in their simple proverbial 
phrases, a forgotten thesaurus of human wis- 
dom. When the ship is literally “taken aback" 
by the wind his main interest is not in the 
destruction of the mizzen-mast, but in seeing a 
dead metaphor brought back to life. “The last 
thing I remember thinking before I slept was 
what a wealth of unexpected experience had 
come to me through that simple phrase ‘taken 
aback'." Golding, too, taking us back lo the 
ostensibly simple form of a nineteen ill-century 
narrative, seeks to reinvest the stereotypes of 
seafaring fiction with darker, more ambiguous 
values. As a story-teller his touch never falters. 
His attention to details or idiom and setting 
show a reverence for his craft ihnt would do 
credit to a master-shipwright. It is in the dark 
undertow of his metaphors and in the literary 
ostentation of his allusions that a feeling of 
strain and contrivance appears. As he steers us 
through the calms and storms, we are never 
quite sure whether wc are in the safe hands of a 
master-mariner or under the dangerous spell of 
an Old Man of the Sea. 


Clive Sinclair 

CHARLES NE1DER 

Overflight 

218pp. New Horizon. $14.95. 
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Charles Neider’s Beyond Cape Horn: Travels 
fa the Antarctic, published six years ago and 
reviewed by me in the TLS of October 9, 1981 , 
was a handsome book, full of beautiful 
observations, but it was also marked by a cer-' 
&in coldness that had nothing to do with the 
jjrTain. It was, as it were, too polite, as if 
Neider felt that revealing the secrets of Antarc- 
^ would somehow be unmannerly. This re- 
iraint, I may add, was hardly unconscious; at 
*vetal moments Neider was tempted to throw 
^traint to the wind and bare his soul , but each 
^ he held back. He did so for fear of embar- 
jusment, but also for fear of death, as spon- 
tojeous gestures can be fatal in that inhospit- 
*7 P |ace - None the less, at the end of the 
reyiew I dared Neider to “doff his parka and 
the plunge", not into the tempting but icy 
*aters he described, but into the world of mys- 
O'-Jt effect ! was saying, “Write a novel 
the place.” Well, he has done so and I 
“ rtain responsibility to the book. Cer- 
wy it would be bad manners to ignore it. 


Reading Overflight makes you very aware of 
your behaviour. Indeed, behaviour in extremis 
- of men and machines, and the elements - is 
the novel’s theme. “And I must behave well", 
muses Joel Stevenson, historian of the cold 
South and Overflight ' s narrator. “This, in the 
end, was what it was about, my having come to 
Antarctica.” To be sure, he has reason enough 
to behave badly, having just survived his 
second crash on the slopes of Mt Erebus, a 
massive active volcano - very active, as it turns 
out. 

Of the first, DC 10 Kiwi from New Zealand 
carrying 249 passengers and crew, he was the 
sole survivor. That crash was the consequence 
of arrogance, of putting absolute faith in the 
perfect behaviour of man-made machinery; 
thus it was the empty radar screen that was 
believed, rather than Stevenson's accurate pre- 
diction that they were on a collision course with 
Mt Erebus. It is true that Neider subsequently, 
offers a scientific explanation for the phe- 
nomenon of the empty screen, but the final 
impression he wants to convey is that the in- 
genious plane and its trusting crew had been 
lured to destruction by the indigenous moun- 
tain, whose name becomes increasingly signifi- 
cant. To sustain this suspicion Neider has to 
enter a post-realism mode. It is his big test, just 
as the second accident is Stevenson’s. 

Pricked by guilt over his escape and the fact 


that he may have behaved badly by slipping 
into survival gear instead of warning the other 
passengers, Stevenson agrees to scatter the 
ashes of two of the latter over the crash site. It 
is while en route to the first wreck that the 
second, climactic, downing occurs. Mclver, 
the pilot, is to blame. This is no real surprise, 
for we have been told that he “might be soft 
physically". Neider has a disconcerting habit of 
describing people in terms of their muscle 
tone, which owes more to Hemingway's equa- 
tion of physique and morality than to his own 
sceptical evaluation of perfection. Fortunate- 
ly, when the crunch comes, Neider’s literary 
skills assert themselves over this prediction 
for muscular men and women. Thus the heli- 
copter's first impact kills off the Revd Don 
Lynn, a very bicepal Christian, demonstrating 
conclusively that neither brawn nor prayer will 
be sufficient to outwit Mt Erebus's primeval 
cunning. 

Fearing the worst, Stevenson (named, in- 
cidentally, after America's last political gent) 
thinks, 

If I died now I would have Ihe satisfaction of knowing 
I had died fairly well. The glow that sustained me was 
the knowledge I was behaving decently, as far as I 
knew. This knowledge was the best gift I had, the 
best I could hope to bring down off Erebus. 

In fact he brings down considerably more, for 
at this point Neider takes his courage in both 


hands and does what Mclver failed to do, he 
o’erleaps Erebus and enters the world of myth. 

In a last effort to summon help, Stevenson 
attains the summit of the volcano, and there 
senses that his destiny is in the fire fake. In 
Beyond Cape Horn Neider was tempted to 
seek revelation in icy pools, now Stevenson, at 
the edge of ihe crater, feels that "something 
totally illuminating" is about to be revealed. 
Neider, of course, didn’t take the leap, and 
neither does Stevenson. But, as I’ve said, the 
book does. Erebus, as you know, was that dark 
portion of the underworld that encompassed 
Hades, it was where that prototype traveller 
Odysseus encountered the shade of his 
mother; now it becomes both “the planetary 
anus spewing the fires of earth’s indigestion", 
and the house of Stevenson's own ghosts. They 
come quite naturally into the strange world of 
ice and fire that Neider has brilliantly created; 
first his mother, lastly Captain Scott himself, 
who speaks as eloquently as any shadow ever 
did. Later, Stevenson (a historian, remember) 
seeks out the man who found Scott’s body. He 
looked “haunted", he is told. As is Stevenson. 
Haunted by what? Erebus. A malign thing of 
deceptive beauty, a deadly magnet, a reminder 
of those mysterious forces that can still outwit 
the fittest bodies and the sharpest machines. 
Neider punishes man for his hubris, I praise 
him for his. 
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Chock-a-block with wonders 


Mark Abley 


an dr£ thevet 

Andrf Thevet's North America: A Ifith- 
century view 

Translated by Roger Sehlesinger and Arthur P 
Stabler 


292pp. Toronto: McGill-Quecn’s University 
Press. $37.50. 

07735 U5873 


“It is not possible" . Andre Thevet once 
observed with regret, "for any man to see all 
things in his lifetime. . . but God has given us a 
way to be able to represent them. " Thevet built 
his career on effective representations: during 
the sixteenth century he was tEie royal cosmo- 
grapher to four kings of France, as well as (lie 
overseer of the Royal Collection of Curiosities. 
He also served ns a canon of Angoulgme 
Cathedral and as a private chaplain to Cather- 
inede Medici. Such eminence was made possi- 
ble not by Thevet’s lineage- he was apparently 
of modest birth - but by his prowess as a catalo- 
guer of geographical lore, some of it accurate. 
He published numerous works, including a so- 
called Cosmographie universeiie, and he was 
tireless in his pursuit of good stories, many of 
them about the New World. Amiri Thevet’s 
North America comes complete with a blurb 
that announces: “Professors Sehlesinger and 
Stabler have now ndded Thevet to the list of 
enjoyable books by early European explorers 
of North America." 

They have done no such tiling. Andre 
Thevet is unlikely ever to have set foot on the 
continent of North America, unless the ship 
that brought him home in 1556 from a ten- 
week sojourn in Brazil made a brief stopover in 
Florida. He was never a man to be deterred by 
mere facts, however, and he subsequently de- 
scribed with some intimacy the areas we now 
cull Newfoundland, Quebec, Florida, Mexico 
and Nicaragua. These descriptions, in ,i work- 
manlike translation by the late Arthur P. Stab- 
ler, make up the bulk of And* Thevet’s North 
America. Their author's boldness far surpassed 
his veracity; by his own accounts, he spent the 
year 1550 variously travelling in the Levant, 
conversing with the explorer Jacques Cartier in 
Brittany, and voyaging in the New World. 
(The first or the second may be true; the third is 
not.) Even his contemporaries quickly saw 
through Thevet: in 1578 Jean de Ldry called 
him an impudent liar whose works were “vieux 


hail Ions et Fripperies”. Undeterred by critic- 
ism, Thevet went on embroidering his ragged, 
long-winded texts until shortly before his 
death. He was incapable of leaving his own 
inventions alone. 

Roger Sehlesinger and Arthur Stabler have 
done their best by him, cutting judiciously and 
annotating copiously and, at moments, sug- 
gesting diffidently that Thevet’s accounts are 
of fasting interest: “This would appear to be 
the First recorded use of this place name . . 
Their summation of the man’s writings betrays 
by its profusion of negatives the editors' own 
doubts: "if it were not for his 'insatiable curios- 
ity’ and his not inconsiderable courage as a 
Renaissance tourist, a good many 'singular- 
ities’ of the period would not be available to us 
today". Or else - as with the tale of the 
marooned Marguerite de Roberval, which 
Rabelais used to excellent effect but to 
Thevet's annoyance - they would be available 
only in livelier fictions than his own. 

Thevet picked up his information both from 
published accounts and from his conversations 
with first-hand witnesses: explorers, fisher- 
men, and possibly the native Canadians whom 
Cartier had taken back to France. The difficul- 
ty, now ns always, is to distinguish the grains of 


truth from Thevet's considerable dough of 
fabrication and misunderstanding. When he 
writes of two great hears, “of which one was so 
old that he was as white as new snow’’, we can 
confidently attribute the colour to the bear’s 
species rather than its age. When he discusses 
the possible existence of “a beast bearing a 
single horn on the forehead", wc may wonder 
whether he was unwittingly alluding to (lie nar- 
whal. But when he describes the customs of the 
Beothuk Indians of Newfoundland - a people 
who, like the aborigines of Tasmania, were 
ruthlessly hunted to extinction by British and 
Irish settlers - we have no way of discerning 
how accurate Thevet’s picturesque details 
might be. 

His tetchiness, his repetitiveness, and his 
awkward use of the French language prevent 
his writings from having any great literary 
value. Yet Andri Thevet's North America is of 
some interest, from a psychological stand- 
point. As inquisitive as he was credulous, he 
presents a world chock-a-block with wonders: 
a terra nova for the human imagination. His 
descriptions veer from fruits to religion, 
clothes to vocabulary, animals to climate, with 
no apparent order, purpose, or variation in the 
tenor of his own wide-eyed interest. Every 


page has its digression, even, ru™ 
small oddity. His references m K raph * 
the Bible are conspicuous by their rf? m 
W was n man whose 


T 


inevoi was a man whose imapi„ at - y ’ ^ 
outward and forward. As such^l 111 ^ 
of the dominant moods of ita *£2^* 
more sharply than do a great manvnf^ 

veils something of the Zeitgeist m. *** 
is well populated," he wri,eT ^? , «l 

■““A foully „„d lie 1'"^* 

you could sec." " 
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Vinland findin gs 


Paperback, S22. 95. 0 88671W22 9) , the catalogue to an cxkibkion M f easier 


Four paragraphs later 5 
same ...habitants have become . 

known people . . . always occupied i ^ 1 
with some of their neighbours". He 25 * 
sort of mind that not only tolerates coMnfe 
turns hut positively embraces them. 

Thevet’s audience, too, was 
livid for marvels. Hi, counterparts 
lury are men such as Thor Heyard,^ 
Jacques Cousteau, whose reports on tbeira 
pedilions still retain the quality of penonii 
adventure; and also, perhaps, suchSa 
-rich von Dnnikcn nnd Emmanuel Veg. 
ovsky, the pleasures reading whom are omit 
gent upon our willing suspension of disbeW 
Thevet had something of their stubborn m 
uJamy and something, too, of their vanity-^ 
named two non-existent islands, one in each 
hemisphere, after himself. 

His editors have laboured efficiently overfo 
sometimes recalcitrant prose, searching oat 
the geographical references and the literary 
sources with an impressive perseverance 
Some forty pages of Thevet’s Grand Irmlm 
are published here far the first time in their 
original language. What the editors have mo* 
ly failed to sketch is the historical and poKacal 
context in which Thevet worked. Althoiijh 
Cartier and the Sieur de Roberval had si* 
ceeded in introducing France to a new conti- 
nent, they had not managed to discover i 
north-west passage to Asia, an abundance of 
gold and silver, or a land they deemed suitable 
for colonization. In the 1550s the Portuguese 
repulsed French efforts to gain a commemd 
foothold in Brazil; in the 1560s, the Spanish 
coolly disposed of a French settlement in Flor- 
idn. Thevet wrote in a lime of defeat, seven! 
deendes before Samuel de Champlain finally 
planted a permanent French colony in North 
American soil, and he deserves some credit for 
keeping France’s interest in the New World 
alive. His country’s ventures had met with 
failure; Thevet maintained his open-minded, 
open-eared, open-mouthed position. 


SnMheSteins and their Circle 
0 pp. Thames and Hudson. £4.95. 
0500550182 


Hi (his book, based on his 1986 Walter Neurath . .u.ivcavn. own painiers, tserenson said al- 
lure. John RewakI scrutinizes the role of the tended to bulk and ignored physical perfection 

Suin family ns early proponents of Cdznnnc. At thic w, a h nninl In lU^. ...1.. i_:_. <• 

After pursuing studies in biology and medicine 
in Baltimore - . Leo nnd Gertrude Stein joined 
'rjr brother Michael in Paris in 1903 and im- 
ediately began to investigate the mysteries of 
idem art. Gertrude was to become a 


force the form to reveal its absolute self- 
existing quality of mass", and thus had some 
hand in spreading the growing feeling that 
Cdzanne had changed the course of painting. 
To express the impact of Cezanne, Leo re- 
peatedly compared him to Michelangelo, which 
niay well have stirred Berenson’s more mem- 
orable comparison of the painter to Piero della 
Francesca. Both painters, Berenson said, af- 


fair 

mediate . _ 

modem art. Gertrude 

famously esoteric and egocentric novelist, and 
Lto, who had already worked on Mantegna, 
ended up as an art critic. When Leo asked 
gurnard Berenson if there were any living 
French artists worthy of note, he was sent, 
Gertrude in tow, to Ambroise Vollard, the 
Parisian dealer who owned a vast and to some 
stent secret supply of works by Cdznnne. The 
tiro siblings bought landscapes and still lifes 
(usually two at a time) and it wns not long 
Wore Leo was selling all his Japanese prints in 
order to buy Cdzanne’s portrait of his wife. 
Professor Rewald thinks this picture influ- 
enced Picasso a few years later when he sat 
Wow it painting Gertrude. The Steins’ apart- 
ment at 27 rue de Fleurus certainly became a 


At this high point in the early history of 
Cdzanne’s reputation, the personalities of his 
patrons intervened detrimentally. Michael re- 
mained a fuithful supporter of Matisse, but 
Rewald finds Leo and Gertrude fickle, Leo 
tiring of his own theories and Gertrude tiring of 
Leo in favour of Alice B. Toklas. Despite the 
influence of their taste on artists of the time, 
particularly on Americans, Rewald chides 
them too For not recording the reactions of 
Picasso and Matisse to their first glimpse of the 
Cdzannes. He quotes as an alternative Max 
Weber’s account of Matisse’s espousal of the 
painter; although Matisse could only afford a 
small “Bathers", his Cdzanne propaganda, at 
his art school in Paris, was inevitably of greater 
significance than all the loquacious efforts, 
backed up by liquid assets, of Leo. 

What Gertrude did remember about these 
transition years, between art since the Renaiss- 
ance and art since Cezanne, can be found in 


mtnidifif iusuc * tEuius bciifiMujr ucwaiuc a The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, and 

Mecca for the artists and connoisseurs who many of Leo’s thoughts on Cizanne were even- 

sere trooping to Paris at this time. The chaoti- tually published in The ABC of Aesthetics (un- 
caBy juxtaposed Manets, Cdzannes, Picassos available now in Britain). But by 1914, fed up 
and Matisses, all half-hidden behind Bohemian with Clzanne and dismayed by Picasso's 
upholstery and the sometimes haphazard “foolishness” (Cubism), Leo recognized that 
hypotheses of their owners, were a revelation, his services to the avant-garde were no longer 
Having acquired more paintings by Cdzanne required and returned to America to undergo 

itun the Mus 6 e du Luxembourg, Leo might psychoanalysis. He sold the Cdzannes one by 
well have felt justified in his chosen role of one, and yet his final description of Clzanne as 
propagating the Cdzanne cult at Stein soitees. “for me more completely the squeezed lemon 
He spoke impressively, and to an often hostile than any other artist” may be more of a tribute 
ludience, of Cezanne’s "unceasing effort to than Rewald suggests. 


On the grand scale 
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Ntfgaret Bourke-White: A biography 
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ANNE STINE ENGSTAD and HELGE INGSTAD 
TheNorse Discovery of America 
Two volumes, 460pp and 574pp. Oxford 
University Press/Oslo: Norwegian University 

Press. £75 (£37.50 each volume). 

8200075621 


These handsome volumes document and cele- 
brate the remarkable discovery by the Nor- 
wegian Helge Ingstad of the only known Vik- 
ing-age Norse settlement in North America, 
excavated under the direction of bis wife,’ 
Anne Stine Ingstad.. 

In 1953, Ingstad explored the Norse settle- 
ments in Greenland, telling the story in Land 
Under the Polar Star (1959; English edition, 
1966). The conclusions he drew from his re- 
searches led him to make eight more, expedi- 
tions to Newfoundland in the belief that Leif 
Ejriksson and the other Norsemen who ‘had 
discovered the New World in the (ate tenth 
, cemury Had had their headquarters in that re- 
, gion, known to them as Vinland - whereas it 
was more generally held that Vinland layfarth-' 
.er to-rhe south. After systematic investigation 
in 1960 along the northern coasts of North 
America, Ingstad came to some overgrown 
house-sites in a place called L'Anse aux 
Meadows, at the northernmost lip of New- ■ 
foundldnd. Ho organized their excavation in 
1961-8. only to have his initial claims that this 
was indeed the site of a 1,000-year-old Norse 
. Settlement greeted by considerable scholarly, 
^scepticism; However, as the factual evidence 
ntcu Mitlatfey ,'flll doubts -were' laid 'to WsVShtP 


• in 1978 the site received the accolade of being 

placed first on Unesco’s “World Heritage List” 
of the outstandingly important historical and 
natural monuments. Hence the celebratory 
atmosphere to these volumes, with their large 
format and lavish illustration, including the 
extensive use of colour (among the photo- 
graphs is a particularly splendid, . full-page 
polar bear. , ■ ■ 

Ingstad summarized the results of his 1960-8 
expeditions in a popular account. Westward to 
Vm/anrf, the first English edition of which was 
published in 1969. VolumeTwp of the present 
work is its natural successor, with Ingstad de- 
ploying much the same material' in greater 
depth and with more detailed documentation. 
Atits heart is his commentary on the two sagas 
- Gran endlnga saga and Eirtkfsaga rauda - 
descnbLng the Vinland voyages, accompanied 
. by Owyn Jones’s translations of them re- 
, S om J* b00k Horse Atlantic Saga 

(1964). To this are added 'sections ijn varied 1 

• topics concerning geography and climate, ships 
i .a™!, navigation, etc, together with a summary 
. of the contents of Volume One which comp, 
i rises lh© excavation report. There Is a particu- 
larly welcome chapter on- “Norse: finds of 
special interest in Norway, Greenland and 

• America”, which gives a summary of recent 
discoveries.- ■„••••, • , 

Ingstad has by now convinced himSelf that 
'there carl hardly be any doubt about the 
Norse settlement site at L’Anse aux Meadows 
■being identical with Leif Eirlkssdn’s settlement 
(Leffebtidlr) in Vinland, of which GrewWrf- 
IngaSaga tells". However, only, rerently Erik 
■Wahlgrcn has argued the case, in The Vikings 


ony of Thorfinn Karlsefni (TLS, December 5, 
1986). The fact remains that there is not suffi- 
cient evidence to permit us to connect any 
historical personages with the site. 

Volume One is by Anne Stine Ingstad, with 
the help of an international team of collnbor- 
atore who were involved with different aspects 
of the excavation and its aftermath. Together 
they 'describe and analyse the three Norse 
house-sites and their short-lived occupation as 
well as their natural environment, and other 

mcludin 8 a smithy. This excavation 
report first appeared in 1977, but has been 
completely reset for Us second edition. There 
are some corrections to the illustrations, but 
the only_ major textual revision involves the 
chapter by R. Nydal on radiocarbon dating. 
The mean date (with one standard deviation) 
at te " years a 8 ° by the radiocarbon 
9 . 20±30; this is now replaced by a 
recalibrated date of 990:+30 or ~I 5 There 

remains, however. the possibility that some of 



postscript by Arne Emil Christensen to to 
chapter on the “Test excavations of the boat- 
sheds". In the 1960s certain turf features vm 
Interpreted ns forming four boat-sheds, sd, 
somewhat curiously, at an oblique angle lotto 
shore, but observations in the 1970s haveledtn 
the suggestion (rejected by Christensen}!^ 
these might be natural in origin, created oj 
storm erosion nnd redeposition. 

There is thus much that remains to be to» 
about L'Anse aux Meadows, including toe w'- 
dence of new artefacts and new radioes rW 
dates. It would not have detracted fto® 
gldry that is properly the lngstads’ 
have been more clearly stated. Neverthetc^. 
these volumes form a fitting monument ® 
major ■ research project involving * un ^. - 
archaeological discovery, placed firmly to 
historical and geographical c ontext. 1 

The Great Explorers: The European disco'?* 
of America by Samuel Eliot Mott®" . 
recently appeared in paperback (752^- | ^ 

• ford University Press. £8.95, 

. Hie book, which was first published in ■ 

: ; ah edition of material selected from two 

titles. The European Discovery pfAtnt^ 
The Northern Voyages, ad y. 

appeared in 1971 (reviewed in the fW. 

. 1611971 ), and The Southern 
.'1616, 1974 ‘(reviewed in the TLS* ...j-jjgl 
1 . 20,- 1974). Tlie reviewer noted that ^ 

; f ,Mprison hqs thoroughly c *^ ested . . ar ,ij 
! printed and much manuscript niattm * 1 • 

! previous writing on the history ° . 

: explorations. To these he has adde . . 
special con iribuHons.-i travelling 
: /'ptorerst routes: to /identify their .nanieo r* 


%aret Bourke-White established herself as 
aplotographlc legend, an identity she keenly 
wskred in h/*r 


k&red in her lifetime nnd one which her 
(in 1971, after a long struggle against 
raxinson’s disease) has done nothing lo 
“"■inish. She attacked life and work - in her 
^ the two were inseparable - with a vora- 
appetite for excitement and success, and 
“"her name as u photojournnllsl with the 
cover of Life ningazinc (showing the Fort 

^Dam) i n 1936 

« a book that relies much more on words 


Stieglitz had called her “one of the world's 
great artists” and Eisenstaedt wrote that “Peo- 
ple were in awe of her. Her name was magical. 
She was a star during a great era in photo- 
graphy." According lo Goldberg he added, 
“Nobody liked her. . . . She overlooked other 
people.” And Walker Evans was the first of 
several who decried her hooks on the Amer- 
ican South as “overly emotional . . . ultimately 
superficial". 

The ability to use others , while important to 
her early success, compromised her sense of 
humanity. In a 1936 interview (unfortunately 
not included here) she outlined what she was 
still looking for: 

War. 1 WRnl to siarl with the starving children and the 
wnr-widowed women back home. Then sinking ships 
nt sea . . . battles in the trenches and in the sky. Thai 
sequence may make folks see just how horrible wans 
and then perhaps 1 shall have done my little bit 
towards ending wars for all time. 

She got her shipwreck (off North Africa) 
and her. aerial bombardments (air raids over 

■ * i \ CL. .tin. nna nf thp fifel 


icura iiiucii mure un wurua 

Pictures, Vicki Goldberg offers a detailed 

zfratton 0 f the origins of Bourke-White’s - , 

^ration for success, her plnn of nclion for and her. aerial bombardments (air raids over 
. leving it, and the mixture of fortuitous tint- Bologna and Moscow). She was one of the first 
J , sh eer hard work from which i( came, journalists to enter the concentration camps at 

wen her rare failures could be allowed Erla and Buchenwald, and was the eighth Life 

x « 1 l ^ e m yto. From having graduated reporter to cover the Korean conflict. 

official campus photographer, via the Like many of the world leaders and experts 
otion of major new industrial compan- whom she photographed, Bourke-White saw 

i!!? rking for advertising agencies, things on a grand scale. She intended to appea 

^®rkc-Whltfl il a fiArtcmAnrA nf fhc world — which for her 


Bonrk" 1 JJ r ^ n 8 for advertising agencies, 
(asn* k e 8 an to photograph people 

isal pm us * n 8 them . to sca ^ e t0 the 
iiv t 5 ! a new fechnologlcal age) when she 
Union In 1932. In this, she 
lowed n£ - th ® COurse more commonly fol- 
— . D y^ , 0 men since the beginning of photo 


to the conscience of the world - which for her 
was the Western world - and this was her refer- 
ence point. While she surveyed the ragged m- 
inic farino her camera, her mind s eye 


dividuals facing her camera, her minds eye 
was on the millions of Life readers back home 
In the beginning Bourke-White considered 
neoote as simply props in her iconography of 


, yw.iicu since me oegjnntng or ptioto- in ine ~ . >m . nnh „ nf 

ffi y ’ of starting by taking pictures of their people as simply props m her iconography of 
few^yK-lfafall-rtrovinginto the machine age; then she wanun purr o 
®l wid er world; ■ great names, the embodiments of temporal or 

marfc a. poin, of physical ^ritual power, aod 
•2?^?;^ s he took her camera down more.nd moreto depart .ndl*uhmls « msigm- 


dinti r s “e took ner camera down more ana muic iu 
C and aeroplanes - and of ficant before the panorama of history. _ 

PWsible q U, 1 l^ f® mQ fo predecessor as Goldberg’s biograp! ^tnorimher'sowire* 

nw predictably provoked ough research into lhe j 3 0 ' ® -JJjmonies from 

fa Hit: ^lOdSi Life co I lea ones earned ab- cordsandlettersaswella 


amDl «pn predictably provoked _ „ 

W colleagues carped ab- cord? and 

the beck and call"; “she acts those who knew her. To obtain e pa re a 


m a q Uee : *7 V"-™ 

\ ^cV’ j you begm to think 

. ,east « foll° w 


ideiN of Bourke-White’s work, however.ins 
also necessary to refer to h«own_bookSM 


she Is a 

— ™ photo- also necessary to 

jealousy Russia and on the South ■ . 

:■ ^fotr^BQiriite*White reported that subsequent exhibition catalogues* 

: • ’ . . • • • . 
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Wordsworth’s Historical Imagination 

The poetry of displacement 


DAVID SIMPSON 


The Wordsworthian imagination is seen as an essentially private faculty, its 
very existence premissed on the absence of other people. David Simpson 
challenges this established view of Wordsworth, arguing that, while It 
responds to a great deal that Wordsworth himself makes explicit, it falls to 
recognize and explain another dimension of the poet's argument. 

28S pages Hardback 04I603B727 £25.00 


New Accents 

The Return of the Reader 

Reader-response criticism 

ELIZABETH FREUND 


In this concise introductory account of the most recent work in reader- 
response criticism and its historical background, Elizabeth Freund reflects 
upon the spectrum of alternative projects which reader-oriented criticism 
generates, ranging from attempts which claim to provide objective 
description of the conditions of reading, to a celebration of ‘mfs-reading’ or 

'unreadability! 

192 pages Hardback 0416344003 £15.00 Paperback 0416 344100 £5.95 


New Accents 

Criticism in Society 

Interviews with Jacques Derrida, Northrop Frye, Harold Bloom, 
Geoffrey Hartman, Frank Kermode, Edward Said, Barbara lohnson, 
Frank Lentrlcchia and I. Hillis Miller 
IMRE SALUSINSZKY 


If there has been a revolution In contemporary literary criticism, the work of 
the critics interviewed here certainly lies at its heart. Imre Salusinszky’s 
remarkable book offers a unique account of that revolution and of the Issues 
at stake in it, through the words of the critics most centrally Involved. 

256 pages Hardback 0416 922708 £15.00 Paperback 0 4 16 92280 5 £5.95 


Private and Fictional Words 

Canadian women novelists of the 1970s and 1980s 

CORAL ANN HOWELLS 


How does the search fora distinctive female identity relate to the search for a 
national cultural identity in the post-colonial era? This is the starting point for 
Coral Ann Howells’ Introductory study of the most significant Canadian 
women novelists of the 1970s and 1980s. Among the writers discussed 
are: Margaret Atwood, Alice Munro, Margaret Laurence, Mavis Gallant, 
Marle-Claire Blais and Anne Hubert. 

240pages Hardback 0416376401 £20.00 Paperback 0416376509 £6.95 


Resistance Literature 

BARBARA HARLOW 


This book engages with one of the most fiercely debated contemporary Issues 
- national liberation movements In the Third Wbrld, especially Africa, Central 
America and the Middle East. As a critical study of the role of literature In 
these struggles, Resistance Literature considers a body of writing largely 

Ignored In the west 

256 pages Hardback 0416399509 £20.00 Paperback 0416399606 £6.95 


Discourse in Psychoanalysis and Literature 

Edited by SHLOMITH RIMMON KENAN 


By focusing on ‘discourse; this volume is distinguished from traditional 
encounters between psychoanalysis and literature by its emphasis on 
rhetorical structures and textual strategies, and the investment of these 
structures with desire, power and other aspects of subjectivity rather than the 
personality of the artist or the creative process. 


256 pages Hardback 0416004628 £20.00 Paperback 041600452 0 £7.95 


Postmodernist Fiction 

BRIAN McHALE 


Like It or not the term ‘postmodernism’ seems to have lodged itself in our 
critical and theoretical discourses. We have a postmodern architecture, a 
postmodern dance, but do we have a postmodernist fiction? Brian McHale 
undertakes to construct a version capacious enough to Include North 
American metaffctlon, Latin American magic realism, the French New New 
Novel, concrete prose and science fiction. 

288 pages Hardback 0 416 36390 3 £2500 Paperback 0 416 36400 4 £7.95 


Essays in Literature and Society 

The Ideology of Conduct 

Essays on literature and the history of sexuality 

Edited by NANCY ARMSTRONG and LEONARDTENNENHOUSE 


The Ideology of Conduct unfolds a history that has been virtually unseen and 
ignored until now. Scholats in various fields of literature from the medieval 
period to the present day discuss instructional literature whose sole purpose 
was to tell women how to make themselves desirable. 

250 pages Hardback 0416 38490 7 £20.00 Paperback 0 416 386000 £7.95 
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A gift to the world 


Hugo Williams 

JASON BERRY, JONATHAN FOOSE and TAD 
JONES 

Up from the Cradle of Jazz: New Orleans music 
since World WnrM 

272pp. University of Georgia Press. $35 
(paperback. $15.95). 

0 8203 0853 6 

On June 25, 1949, the phrase "rhythm and 
blues" replaced "race recordings" in Billboard 
magazine. It was also the year that Antoine 
Domino, aged twenty-one, recorded "The Fat 
Man in the back of Cosinio Matassa’s music 
shop in New Orleans. The song made Domi- 
no’s name. It shot to number six in rite R and B 
charts; over the next five years, with each new 
record, he edged closer to the white market. 
Finally, in May 1955, "Aim That a Shame- 
made the Billboard “Hot 100”. Fats Domino 
was the first New Orleans rhythm and blues 
artist to break into the white charts. His most 
productive years, 1955 to 1963, coincide with 
the heyday of the genre which originated in 
New Orleans in 1949. 

1949 was also the year that Herb Abramson 
and Ahmet Ertegun, youthful owners of the 
fledgling Atlantic Records, went talent-scout- 
ing in New Orleans. They had heard about a 
popular piano player called Professor Long- 
hair and set out to find him. They managed to 
obtain the name of a dub he was playing in a 
suburb called Algiers, but the cab driver re- 
fused to take them all the way "because that's 
niggertown". They eventually arrived at the 

Going west 


honky-tonk in question and found seats behind 
the piano. Ertegun remembers. 


Fess was silting ihere with the piicroplione between 
his legs. He had a drumhead attached to the piano 
which lie hit with his right foot while he was playing. 
He made a percussive sound, very loud. He was 
playing the piano and singing full blast and it really 
was the most incredible sounding thing I ever heard. 
It was one of the most primitive dancchalls I'd ever 
seen, people jammed in there dancing and this wild 
thing going on and they hid us in a corner there and 
wc were listening to the music. ! thought “My God, 
wc ve really found an original, no white man has ever 
heard this man." So as soon as he finished. Herb and 
I, very excited, said, “Look, we have to tell you, 
we re just astounded by your playing find we want 
very much to record you " - “Oh, what a shame." said 
Fess. “I just signed with Mercury." 

This story catches in pristine, ecstatic form the 
musical infatuation that was to befall so many 
white youths in the years to come, myself in- 
cluded. "Up from the Cradle of Jazz" we all 
were in a sense, and ripe for the next thing, the 
wholesale theft of the music by whites and the 
beginning of long years of obscurity and pov- 
erty for some black musicians such as Roy Byrd 
(Professor Longhair). But of course this was 
something we knew nothing about then and it 
was to be long years before we found out. 

This scholarly and wide-ranging book, writ- 
ten by three friends, covers the period from 
1949 to the present. At the same time it pro- 
vides a necessary historical perspective on the 
New Orleans musical families, their roots and 
their Caribbean. African and in particular, 
their Indian, connections. Before the war, 
New Orleans’s musical reputation had rested 
largely on jazz. In the middle decade of this 


Brian C ase 

ROBERTGORDON 
Jazz West Coast 
242pp. Quartet.£12.95. 

0704326035 

The term “West Coast Jazz" was always ano- 
molous, since few of the musicians linked with 
the region were bom or had grown up there, 
and, since travel is an economic necessity for 
most jazz musicians, most of the best of them 
moved about the map. The label was invented 
by journalists who also concocted a spurious 
stylistic war between West Coast and East 
Coast musicians. Their cause was helped by 
record covers which emphasized either fun and 
sunshine in primary colours, or sun-gla&ses in 
cellars at night. A Time magazine article on the 
bnefly West Coast-based Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet in 1953 possibly encouraged the subse- 
quent rash of prefabricated typicality. Good 
music was produced on both coasts; but it was 
often played by the same musicians. 

Much of the music played on the West Coast 
was formalistic, contrapuntal, bland ahd po- 
lite. The exceptions,, and they were numerous 
and various, were nothing of the sort. Most 
musicians who settled in Los Angeles were 
white, conservatory-trained employees of the 
Hollywood film studios - some played their 
after-hours jazz with vigour and passion and 
some did not. Cool versus hot, white versus 
black - the polarizations of yesterday’s histo- 
rians are a curiosity. 

Few would quarrel today with Robert Gor- 
don’s plea for a balanced view which recog- 
: ® ne players Whose reputations 

suffered, in the, critical backlash against (he 
loveiselllng of the 1950s. He Is very sound on 
the historical background to the decade, covjer- 
; fys Charlie Parker’s famous stmt ori the West 


Coast, Centra] Avenue’s flourishing bebop 
scene, and the impact, particularly on white 
arrangers, of Miles Davis's Birth of the Cool 
album. To correct the oversimplified picture of 
Californian uniformity Gordon traces the re- 
cording careers of Hampton Hawes, Carl Per- 
kins, Harold Land, Curtis Counce and Frank 
Butler, not forgetting the forever tantalizing 
promise of trumpet player Dupree Bolton. The 
vehement alto saxophonist Sonny Criss gets 
short measure, however. Certainly Criss, in 
common with most unfashionable beboppers, 
suffered the debilitating phenomenon known 
as the L.A. slows" during the 1950s, but he 
■ released several excellent albums for Imperial. 
A whole chapter, on the other hand, is devoted 
to Art Pepper: The West Coast imported its 
bebop, but the next major upheaval in jazz was 
first documented in the Contemporary studios 
m Los Angeles., It was, though, led by an ico- 
noclast from Texas, Ornette Coleman. 

Gordon is not averse to restating the obvious 
- for example, that Shorty Rogers and the 
Lighthouse regular players were ex-big bands- 
men who leaned more towards Count Basie 
and Lester Young than towards Parker. He is 

D at ?o! credilin 8 the Laurindo 
Almeida-Bud Shank Quartet with preparing 

the 8UCpess of lhe nova in the 
early 1960s, but apt cautious enough In dismis- 
sing Lennie Niehaus as “somewhat lacking in 
e motlpn” and embodying "the arid feel of the . 
classroom". He would do well to read Mix 
Harrison’s fine essay on the alto-saxophonist in 
A Jazz Retrospect, and to llsteu to Niehaus’s 
first album again.. A more serious criticism of 
the pook is that the author makes very little of 
long-playing records in the 
mid-1950s. Sales techniques grew with the ex- 
panding market, and had a good deal to do 
with the stereotyping of the music; soul jazz 
for example. v 1 ’ 


i century, rhythm and blues emerged as the new 
popular idiom, a mixture of blues and^ospcl, 
, jazz, swing, Afro-Cubauo and hillbilly music. 
, ^ was a less personal form of expression than 

the older, rural blues, but it was destined to 
i travel far. 

Against the pattern of heavy migration to 
Chicago by black musicians from Kansas City, 
Memphis and the delta, the musical families of 
New Orleans tended to stay put, on account of 
the long musical tradition and the strongly 
competitive spirit between the the city's diffe- 
rent wards. New Orleans was alwuys music. As 
long ago as 1830, with a population of only 
40,000, it already had three opera companies, 
including the Negro Philharmonic. Brass 
bands played French martial music (except for 
a short period under Spain , the city was French 
until the Louisiana Purchase in 1803), sym- 
phony orchestras played polkas, Germanic 
waltzes and French quadrilles. There was a 
history of free black musicians, mostly Catho- 
lic, but slaves loo played and danced. Tavern 
owners could be arrested for letting slaves cele- 
brate on the premises, so they danced in the 
streets and the tradition of street festiv al*; was 
bom. 

The root of New Orleans rhythm and blues is 
m the sound of the marching bands and their 
followers. It is called “second line” music, the 
name given to the wave of marching dancers 
who engulf the brass bands and trail after 
them, moving to the beat. The New Orleans 
sound is distinctive: percussive piano rhythm, 
vocally suggestive horns and a parade-time 
bockbeat on drums. In the case of Professor 
Longhair it was the movement of dancing feet 
translated to piano, a sizzling left hand playing 
boogie-woogie stride to which he added, if 
such is possible to imagine, a mixture of 
mambo, rumba and Calypso. 

Anyone who bought Ernie K. Doe’s 1961 
record “Mother-in-law" will have a rough idea 
of what the New Orleans sound Is - or Lee 
Dorsey’s “Ya-Ya" of the same year. Dorsey 
was the first New Orleans musician to be 
signed by Marshall Sehorn, who went on to 
form Seasaint Studios and Sansu Records with 
Allen Toussaint - the producer of hit records 
for Paul Simon, John Mayall, Taj Mahal, Joe 
Cocker, Paul McCartney, as well as Lee 
Dorsey and The Meters. The story of these two 
partners - the white business man and the 
black keyboard player and producer and the 
many hit records they turned out from the 
1960s through to the 1980s, is virtually the 


history of New Orleans rhythm and ki 

"H.s. public mid successful form B S m ?"' 1 
another side to success. To rend n, hereii 
Domino lives on Marais St in tiJ T hal Fa * 
Wnrd in a big white brick house 
pmk and yellow, topped by a rooftrff ^ 
“ta tiles imported 
has eight children - all their names S 
:«n “A" like his own - and that wh? 
travels abroad he carries trunks fill ^ 

equipment, wurnis the heart w 
Berry, Frame and Junes tell a sadL ™ ! 

lire fale of Professor Longhair. In 197 H 
Brush journal, si Mike Uadbitter™^ j 
Orleans and went 10 look for the 
ound him on South Rampart St siS™ j 
the One Slop Record Store. \ 

Rhythm and blues (rock and roll by anefc, ! 
name) was New Orleans’s musical iftTofc > 

wc" d t, * 'a ^50s and 60s. The momenthixnr j 
over. 1 here is a jazz revival going on dot* i 
there. Sons whose fathers played funk m -j 
whose grandfathers played jazz are pUyui ! 
jazz again. Wynton and Branford Man* I 

two young brothers from a New Orleans^ ; 

family, arc in the forefront of the East cS j 
jazz f e viva!. Brass bands are playing aps ! 
When 1 was there two years ago I went tosee ! 
The Dirty Dozen Brass Band, mentioned Irk : 
as “the eighties' most exciting brass band". , 
They were playing in a small room called 1 k 
Glass House in a distant black partof town. We 
were advised to park outside the door if m 
wanted to find our car again. Inside the mir- 
rored room, black men and women weK 
prowling round with beers, everyone excited. 
The band came on with their instruments and 
simply stood at one end of the room. Hr 
drummers too, bass and snare, played staning 
up, their drums round their necks. No wire, 
no microphones, no monitors. Then they 
started to play. Across fast traditional form 
came astonishing, long and complicated 
arrangements, apparently memorized, Kb 
hectic bebop solos played in unison and at (op 
speed, the whole thing driven along by the 
pumping tuba of Kirk Joseph, the band's lead- 
er. This was a concept in jazz and a seosalioa 
new to me. Listening to brass is not like listen- 
ing to electric music and the experience cannot 
be as easily reproduced on disc. The air from • 
the instrument plays a part. It seems to affect 
the pressure in the room. We felt that we were . 
being lifted bodily out of our seats. Wefeltasif ■ 
the tops of our heads were being blown off. 


The Green Party 


J© Attention all writers! 

“d TVansworld Publishers (Corgi Books) 
u for their ^Jl ual Pri« of £2000 in rntmo^ of ; 

pu^ta tiding full-length novel set in any historical '■ 
period, Guaranteed hardback and paperback publication. Fbr rfartter " 
, details please send an SAE to: 

uifw’ 32 Bedford Square, London, WQB 3EL or 
Transworld Publishers Ltd, 61-63 Uxbridge Road, Ealing W55PA, i : : 




When the invite came I wasn’t sure 

Why I’d been asked. Who gave them my name? 

And what did they stand for? There was, 

I’d noticed in the streets, some stirring 
Of the Easter lily, tucked furtively 
Behind the lapel, like a pioneer pin 
Before the social. Could that be it? 

Everybody who was anyone was there 
, When I arrived, from Kavanagh expounding 
The mysteryof grass, to Donovan 
Still harping on treachery. But who 
Was the man in the hat, taking all in, 
i ^ iS f herry untouched? Eyes over shoulders, 1 
Couldn't escape each other quick enough. 

' I too wanted out before the business 
' . Started; but doors were closed. Two hours later, 

^peeches finished .qotlpng was settled and I 
.None the wiger< The mixture as before: 

•' qJJv j 108 ’ Ij^hrooihs , mushrooms. According to some 
; . Tbe heady whiff of the inch down by the river 
As the clouds built up to the westward. - . ■ ■ 

. : ^llyou this much: when they take to thestreets 

^^V^thatrUbefaliingin 
; Befe nd, their primitive, vegetable cause . 


■ , , .. , W 
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On bicycle and podium 


Do nald Mitchell 

GUSTAV MAHLER 

Mahler’s Unknown Letters 
Edited by Herta Blaukopf 
Translated by Richard Stokes 
24lpp- Gollancz. £25. 

0J75O36443 

Ifetitle qf this fascinating volume gives little 
indication of the richness of its contents. After 
jjading the letters through, we know a lot 
more about Mahler than we did before: wc arc 
reminded time and time ngain of his extraor- 
dinary personality, of the almost mnnic i mea- 
sly with which he lived his life and his music. 
He Mahler story and the totality of his oeitvre 
are now so familiar to us that wc can easily 
forget how short his life was - bom 1860, died 
1911 -and how much music and musical activ- 
ity were crammed into barely three decades. 
All this, these letters call back to mind in the 
most vivid way, whether it is music or daily life 
ftit Mahler is writing about. We find him, for 
sample, in June 1895, in a letter to Hermann 
Behn, bothering very precisely about his bi- 
qde. In the spring of that year he had taken to 
qtfing with conspicuous enthusiasm: 

SHU no trace of my bicyclet It's a particularly hard 
fcw for me, since I am suffering again from my old 
cMsphinl [haemorrhoids], which makes everything 
difficult, and as 1 know from my Hamburg days, 
cycling would be the best remedy. 

Dear friend, please find out how things stand. If no 
delivery date was given when the bicycle was reg- 
istered, it might be advisable to inquire at the station 
(fepatefa office to see where the bicycle actually is and 
to give Instructions for it to be sent here by express 
freight. 

Ad odd treatment for haemorrhoids one 
night think, and it was certainly not for this 
reason alone that Mahler committed himself to 
what he quaintly described as an obsessive 
need "to ride velocipede". His bicycle was also 
i means of access to landscape and people: 
Kurt Blaukopf tells us that when Mahler vi- 
sited Brahms at Iscltl, in the summer of 1896, 
he was on his bicycle. In a letter to Wilhelm 
Zinne (another cycling enthusiast), also from 
l$95, we find that same spirited meliculous- 
kss with which Mahler approached musical 
affairs: 

Ihne still not decided on a bicycle , and would not 
to do so before asking your opinion. I have heard 
“J* English bicycles (“Premier" for ex.) only cost 
JO mks etc. Could you perhaps cnll on me on 
monifog, if that Is convenient? Or else you 
tell me where nnd when I cun meet you. It's n 
wticr of urgency for me, otherwise I 'll forget cvery- 
Hl’velcamtl 

Mahler’s insistent, inquisitive, nagging, ex- 
Maratlng personality leaps out of excerpts like 
“J®- Bu| it is not only charming, amusing and 
“aghtening biographical illuminations that 
tteletlers bring us. There are often nuggets of 
‘Jjiaiion which confirm with the immediacy 
Much only q fetter can hnve the sometimes 
Jtearknbly ad hoc assembly of movements in 
^earlier symphonies, of the Second espccial- 
t- O f course we have known for a long time 
“Urllcht", the setting of a Wtmderhorn 

t. pre-exlstecl the symphony and was in- 
y rated Into it at a later stage. But in a letter 
ehn, again from 1895, we have the chrono- 
Ss° f incor P oral * on in Mahler’s own 

[uu? [Marie GOtzc, the mezzo-soprano) the 
[^i '.T cd|at °ly; P lease return to me by express 
[ 10 b* delivered at night ) my piano score which 

Ik.., l *W>tly via your dear wife .... please 
rtn/n! f , thatm y “P ,ano score” was the original 
the- work [the song], before I knew 
s ^ 1 phony W011 ^ orc h cstr ate it and include it in the 

mlw' etters t0 Be hh, a lawyer and gifted 
died in 192?, are among the most 
1“ 0 fthey are edited and intro- 

c - Hel,er >- * them * for the 
led w Hf ®??d ^rt are inextricably entang- 
e ncounter,for instance, the flustered 
l^s absent-mindedly left behind 
feoHd. 1 ,.* - 8 he desperately needs bn 
^ a y atStpipbacjjii 


out delay and send it me by expressl I can do nothing 
before I have this! .... Wire me as soon as yoS 
rei-clvc this letter, to tell me if I can count on you! 

Mahler could, naturally. It is one of the char- 
acteristics of genius to find those indispensable 
friends who will function just as Behn func- 
tioned on this occasion: he located the sketches 
and got them off to Mahler, prompting a grate- 
ful reply which at the same time disclosed how 
real the need was: 

Those few sheets were all that 1 needed - perhaps you 
thought it hardly worth the search. But they contain, 
dear Hermann, the entire embryo of the first move- 
ment. 

(We may care to remind ourselves that the first 
movement of the Third, complete, plays for 
some 35 minutes.) 

There are not only unforgettable glimpses of 
Mahler the composer but also of Mahler the 



conductor. Here, in a letter from 1905, he is 
giving good advice to Oskar Fried, who was to 
undertake a performance of the Second in 
Berlin: 

In particular I draw your attention to the great Last 
Trump, wliich must be rehearsed in good time in one 
or two special sessions. 


( 4 offstage horns 
4 offstage trump* 


h® left ^sketches for the 1st move - 
you to $*#yd«fc.Tin In utter despair. I beg 

l — - ■ >3° vlltntd almlu In T .U. t.w. 


^ ypu u nnd a bundle of papers 
"siS^^uscript paper marked: “Drafts" or 
-■ ,y.;. , • 0r *9 mfe thfhg simitar. Please do this wilhi- 

:,V ' 

£•{ ^ K.f- .’.i ■*. i, 


\4 offstage trumpets 
bass drum 

1 flfute] > in the orchestra 
Piccfolo] J 

so thnt the orchestral players can dispense with the 
bent. As for the positioning of players, I can recom- 
mend the arrangement which I once approved of and 
which several of the players will certainly recall. 

(Mahler had conducted the work himself in 
Berlin on December 13, 1895.) 

No surprise thnt it was about this passage in 
the finale of the Second that Mahler wrote to 
Fried (a section edited by Rudolf Stephan). Its 
innovative exploration of acoustic space and 
Mimcasuredness brought problems of ensem- 
ble in their train. A challenging and striking 
concept in the 1890s and one that even today's 
conductor, equipped with TV monitors and so 
forth, can find a testing experience. The tech- 
nology, of course, can help. But it can also 
deprive us and the players of that element of 
risk essential to Mahler’s arresting cadenza for 

woodwind, brass and percussion which unique- 
ly combines fanfares and free bird-song unim- 
peded by bar lines. 

Mahler admired Fried as a Mahler interpre- 
ter (of the Second Symphony especially), 
which is more than can be said for his opinion 
of Nikisch, who had performed the Kinder- 
totenlieder in Berlin in 1905. Mahler had heard 
that Nikisch “didn’t look at the work before- 
hand and . . . rehearsed it sketchily , and 
wrote to' Fried: 

My God, we must all be prepared for such 
things . . .1 And on the other hand there are such 
evenings as yours and such people as you a ray o 
hope inone's life, which must compensalo Tor every- 
thing. I still cherish lhat everring. Fcrhaps you ^11 
still be able to rescue these works fomtheg 
where Nikisch hurled them (together with the Vth) 

some time 08°- 

In anolher letter to Fried, probably a .yen 

later, Mahler touches on h f^® hne f p f k . 
had hoped for a permanent position at Frank 
furt and had been disappointed, and Mahler 

> ' 1 w^ole td'tkMole film: ‘ ■ 


Always bear my own example in mind, for I’m all loo 
familiar with that son of thing. I have, after all. been 
perpetually misunderstood and have therefore en- 
countered obstacle upon obstacle in pursuit of the 
ideal - and that has required me to find a modus 
vivendi with the wretches. And don’t forget that we 
can do nothing about our being Jewish, our chief 
mistake. Wc must merely try to moderate a little 
those superficial aspects of our nature which really 
do disturb, and to give way as little as possible on 
important matters. I hope that all will turn out for the 
best - don’t lose heart! 

“Being Jewish, our chief mistake”- an ironic 
phrase that haunts the mind and surfaces very 
uncomfortably indeed when one reads through 
the letters to Cosima Wagner, a section of the 
correspondence admirably introduced by 
Eduard Reeser, who reminds us of Felix 
Mottl's reply to Cosima's report of how im- 
pressed Bayreuth’s senior administrator, 
Adolf Grossmann, had been by a performance 
of Rienzi at Leipzig under Mahler. “Everyone 
has told me how very gifted he is," said Mottl, 
“but he is unfortunately a Jew." It was a “mis- 
take” which meant that the greatest Wagner 
interpreter of his time was never invited to 
conduct at Bayreuth. 

Mahler would have been aware of these 
sentiments, naturally, (hough he would not 
have known what Cosima wrote in a letter to 
Marie von Wolkenstein when he was rehears- 
ing a production at Vienna of an opera by her 
son Siegfried, Der Bdrenh/luter: “I am witness- 
ing in Vienna a strange conflict: Mahler nnd 
Richter, the Jew and the German. The conflict 
represents in miniature what is happening on a 
grand scale in our world: the casualness of the 
German means that the Jew- if one is to be just 
- appears the more worthy. It is Mahler who is 
staging Der Bdreiihduter,” 

One tends to read into these exchanges and 
comments the appalling hindsight that is ours, 
and was not Mahler’s - the holocaust of the 
1940s. One is happy to think that for him the 
possibility of that unfortunate “mistake” bear- 
ing such hideous consequences would have 
been beyond the reach of his imagination. But 
it is our consciousness of the upshot of those 
attitudes made so objectionably manifest in 
Cosima that makes the reading of these letters 
so unsettling. There is Cosima, on the one 
hand - and at least on the surface - polite 
enough, perhaps seriously admiring of Mahler 
(in part), and certainly anxious to do the best 
she could for her son wilh Mahler who, Jewish 
or not, was Director of the Vienna Opera and 
thus to be approached with appropriate cir- 
cumspection; and on the other, Mahler him- 
self, whose admiration for Wagner was bound- 
less, who was conscious of the great, and in- 
deed for him too, sacred tradition that 
Bayreuth embodied, and who seems to us now 
to go beyond the call of duty in the obliging and 
even deferential tone he adopted in his letters 
to Wagner's widow. And could he really have 
esteemed Siegfried’s talent quite as highly as 
some of his fulsome words suggest? Not even 
Cosima was able to persuade him to take an 
interest in any opera of Siegfried’s apart from 
Der Bilrenhduter. 

Perhaps what we witness in the Cosima/ 
Mahler relationship was a kind of elaborate 
power game, played out according to the rules 
of the day by two very influential people on the 
Austro-German musical scene. The rules were 
savagely to alter; and it is our knowledge that 
the game was to become lethal that lends a 
nightmarish quality still to the exchange of In- 


stitutionalized pleasantries and (on Cosima’s 
side) ritual insults. 

There is no denying the interest of the Cosi- 
ma Wagner section, but one cannot honestly 
claim to enjoy it. The letters to Emil Gutmann, 
however - he was the impresario who stage- 
managed the first performance of the Eighth 
Symphony in Munich in 1910 - arc not only 
highly interesting but also invigorating. The 
letters show Mahler in top form, as here, in 
March 1910, when he can have left Gutmann in 
no doubt that he intended to have his way 
about the organization of the event: 

Immediately after the performance I leave for Rome 
(where I remain until the 8th before returning to' 
Vienna); it is therefore imperative for you to spend 
at least an afternoon in Paris, so that we can discuss 
everything at our leisure. But l implore you, now and 
in the future: dispense with all foolish committees 
and (utterly superfluous) publicity. You don't need n 
committee to give o concert. 1 detest ail that and feel 
myself pros dinted by such nonsense. When f arrive in 
Europe I shall either feel satisfied with the way things 
are going musically - in which case we can proceed 
without your Barniunand Bailey methods - or I shall 
not be satisfied, in which case I shall cancel the 
performance immediately and definitively! (You 
know me well enough to believe me.) In any case, it 
is [tetter if fewer words are wasted over it. And once 
again - no committee 1 1 object to all that sort of thing! 

A marvellous letter; and no doubt Mahler’s 
peremptory rejection of “a// foolish commit- 
tees” reflects his unhappy experience In New 
York, where he hud been plagued by commit- 
tees, and especially by Ladies’ Committees, 
powerful then as they nrc still. 

But - or as Cosima might have put it “if one 
is to be just” - Gut m arm's task was (literally) 
an enormous one, a spectacle as well as a 
musical event, and one certainly Leaves this 
section with warm admiration for his accom- 
plishments and organizing abilities. Best of nil, 
the editor of the letters (Peter Revers) includes 
Gutmann’s own account of the premiere of the 
Eighth, "Gustav Mahler as Organizer" - a tri- 
bute from one organizer to another- brilliantly 
documenting the fierce attention Mahler 
brought to every detail of the performance, 
which became almost an independent work of 
art in its own right: 

Mahler neglected nothing that he considered had a 
bearing an the audience's reception of the work. The 
grouping of his forces was very important to him, in 
order to make lhe unity of the work obvious to the 
eye as well; the loyal Roller did justice to his inten- 
tions by organizing the entire array of musicians into 
a most effective, architectonic structure. In addition, 
Mahler also arranged the lighting, and even man- 
aged to have the trams, which rattled along by the 
side of the Festhalle, proceed slowly and without 
ringing their bells, while the performances were in 
progress! ... 

When Mahler stepped on to die conductor's ros- 
trum in the semi-darkness of the vast hal), in which 
the black multitude of the audience merged with the 
black and white throng of the performers, everyone 
felt thataprimeval, well-organized being, capable of 
life, was about to acquire a heart, which would now 
begin to beat. At this moment there were no singers, 
no audience, no instruments, no sounding-board - 
but one single body with many, many veins and 
nerves, wailing for the blood and breath of art to 
bring them to life. 

Gutmann has a firm place in the history of the 
performance of Mahler’s music. It is also an 
honourable one. 

It was not only in performances of his own 
music lhat Mahler busied himself creatively 
with every detail. Moreover, the degree of 
attention did not alter, whether it was Mozart 
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who was the composer, or Reznicek. The let- 
ters to Lilli Lehmann (edited by Zoltan Ro- 
man) show him trying to pei*suade the singer to 
participate in his legendary Mozart cycle at 
Vienna during the 1905-06 season, in which 
“every single opera is a new production and 
needs to be rehearsed afresh” ; 

The difficulty is that the first 2 operas will be sung in a 
new translation {Figaro, especially in tile secco re- 
citatives, has been substantially revised - in impor- 
tant respects we are going back to the original 
Beaumarchais), and you would have the task of 
learning at least the secco recitatives anew . . 

We'll discuss everything thoroughly. I shall send you 
those passages of new text with piano accompani- 
ment, as soon as they are ready. 

Mahler was not in fact to secure Lehmann’s 
collaboration in Figaro. Moreover, it was not 
only the translation that Mahler concerned 
himself with. He also added (ie, composed) a 
scene of his own to clarify the dramatic action. 

It was precisely this same last point that he 
made to Reznicek, whose opera Donna Diana 
was in rehearsal at the Vienna Opera: “A sug- 
gestion; the final scene is unsatisfactory, for 
there is no reply from Don Cesar , without 

which the audience remains dissatisfied . . 

Mahler, who had meanwhile consulted the ori- 
ginal text on which the libretto was based, sent 
the four lines to the composer that he had 
omitted, with the injunction: “I beg you, denr 
friend, set these words to effective music and 
send me them as quickly as possible. There is 
noother way\ It would be a great mistake not to 
do this.” What bad started as a suggestion 
ended as a command and the composer dutiful- 
ly - perhaps gratefully - complied. 

Casual but original remarks on music and 
musicians abound in this volume. He upbraids 
William Ritter for misquoting him on Beeth- 
oven and in doing so clarifies his own percep- 
tion of his great predecessor: “my pride will be 
completely satisfied if £ am ever looked upon as 
a legitimate settler in the new territory that B. 
discovered for us”. And time and time again he I 
comes up with observations on one of his own 
works which may not tell us something we had * 
not guessed for ourselves but expresses a truth ( 

with unbeatable brevity and succinctness. He 
wrote to the conductor Franz Schalk in 189B 
about the First Symphony: “The introduction 1 
to the first movement is not music but the S 
sound of nature !” - so confirming what he 6 
wrote in the score: “Wie eln Naturlaut". { 

On the vexing question of Mahler’s cuts in f 
Wagner, where he has often been accused of 
inconsistency and failure of nerve (not to speak J 

of dented ideals), in a letter to the singer Leo 1 
Slezafe, rightly singled out for attention by the D 
editor of this section, Stephen E. Hefling, *, 
Mahler comes up with the best and for me a 
convincing defence of his methods at the Met- a 
ropolitan in New York. He wrote in 1908: 0 

J cannot possibly tiy within these few weeks to re- ii 
torm peraonnel , audience etc. , and must therefore In 1 1 

, 0l ? t Ina,ance coihply with their customary prac- „ 
lice of cuts - especially as my chier task is to attract l 
once again an audience, that has stayed away In h 
cOsgust because of neglected performances, by pro- v 
vlding them with convincing productions and per- n 
reading them lt> wall till the end of each perform- d 
once, - - 

That is how I proceeded when I arrived in Vienna: n 

above all, I raised the general level of performances ? 

and only gradually got rid of cuts, without much ? 
. di*urton . ... Ifl were to stay for a prolonged l< 
pCri S d I In New y«** 1 1,avc doubt that as artistic tl 

conditions continued to improve, I would be able to k 

prevent the wholly unjustified, and in a German 8 
mean* utterly unforgivable mutilation of Wagner's tl 


Prague for the premiere of Mahler's Seventh. sented mut 
The one letter to Schoenberg of any length sibility, evi 
(from New York, in January 1909) is also of This in son 
great musical interest. In it Mahler remarks: and ironies 

Life here Is a frantic rush That’s why I like 10 e * r ) 

reading letters all the more, thinking of my friends cu , 5 °* * 

and conversing with them quietly. I have your quar- music, 
let with me and study it from time to time. But it is Mahler w 

difficult for me. Pm so terribly sorry that I cannot ideas and ii 
follow you better; I look forward to the day when I Hrelv tvnici 
shall find myself again land so find you). that in 191G 

In this one letter is revealed Mahler’s esteem which I hav 
for his younger colleague, his sense of isolation of the Seco 

- “My First Symphony was poorly received formed at ai 
here. So you can appreciate that I walk around jngs in Viem 

here fairly incognito” - and his efforts to come ly . . . pure! 
to terms with Schoenberg's music. no less typic 

Hefling identifies the quartet as Schoen- that he was 
berg’s Second, and he may well be right. It the Germai 
continues to surprise that Mahler found his forerunner c 

younger colleague’s music “difficult", and copyright p 
perhaps especially the Second Quartet (if in- organization 
deed it was the Second to which Mahler refers. There is c 
and not the First, a dedication copy of which yet mention 
we know Mahler possessed). After all, Mahler tience, but h 
himself was no stranger to the sensation of wrote to Ar 
feeling “air blowing from another planet" and years old (si 
m the particular case of the Second Quartet he scarcely kno 

must surely have realized that he had been an shall not let l 
influential model (the idea of incorporating and shall wt 
two vocal movements into a string quartet, for patient ourse 
instance, was a novel development of Mahler’s collection an 

incorporatmn of solo song into the symphony). This admirab 
Odder still, one might argue that it was the by Richard S 
First Quartet rather than the Second that pre- the original C 

Refusing to be great 


sented much tougher problems of comprehen- 
sibility, even for the sophisticated musician. 
This in some sense puzzling matter is nicely - 
and ironically - rounded off when we recall 
that in earlier years Schoenberg had had diffi- 
culties of his own in understanding Mahler’s 
music. 

Mahler was committed to the support of new 
ideas and initiatives in many fields. It was en- 
tirely typical of him, rs Hefling reminds us, 
that in 1910 - a year later than the letter from 
which I have quoted - he “attended rehearsals 
of the Second Quartet, which was to he per- 
formed at an exhibition of Schoenberg's paint- 
ings in Vienna that October. And, anonymous- 
ly .. . purchased three of the canvases.” It was 
no less typical, in an altogether different field, 
that he was an early and stalwart supporter of 
the German Composers' “Co-operative", a 
forerunner of today's authors’ and composers' 
copyright protection- and performing right 
organizations. 

There is one quality of Mahler’s l have not 
yet mentioned. He was noted for his impa- 
tience, but he could also be phlegmatic. As he 
wrote to Annie Mincieux in 1896: “I am 35 
years old (single, in case that interests you), 
scarcely known and scarcely performed But I 
shall not let that get me downl I have patience 
and shall wait!" Perhaps we have been too 
patient ourselves in regard to the methodical 
collection and publication of Mahler’s letters. 
This admirable volume - serviceably translated 
by Richard Stokes (though it’s useful to have 
the original German edition [Zsolnay, 1983] to 


hand) anti edited overall by Herts ni„ , 
(each butch of correspondence as I hJ U - k0pf 
calcil, being introduced and edited toS 
pendent specialist) - reminds us of S 
unsniisrnelory prevailing situation. sl7 
publication of Alma Mahler's J- . 1 * 
Mahler Brief* in ,924 (an imporia ™^ 
and expanded English edition of wK 
Knud Mariner appeared in 1979, and i J! 
German edition in 1982), we have h.a ** 
'■=«<=" in volume o™!™ 1 
Mahler/Alma (1940). Mnhler/Adfer ( 4 
Mnh er/Slrauss (1980), and Mahler ftS 
berg/Dicpenhrock (1980) - and * 
learned (and inaccessible) journals. TW," 
nil been welcome, as the present m«m£ 
gathering is. But surely Mahler hasnowS 
long enough and ii is time for , sy „2 
effort to be made to achieve a collected 
pondencc? Hcrln Blaukopf, it seem, 
has shown (he way this might be done btihi 
ingenious editorial scheme she has adorn* 
publication of these Unknown Lam ii 
should not be impossible for the Intemittai 
Gustav Mahler Society to set up an im* 
national team of Muhler scholars charged will 
the responsibility of bringing a comprehend 
edition of the letters to fruition. There is do 
more urgent need in the field of Mahler studies 
and one would hope that the IGMS, wfakfa 
does so much already on a slender budget, 
could depend on an appropriate subvention 
from the Austrian government. Thus should 
the State discharge its obligation to one of its 
greatest creators of modern times. 


John Deathridge 
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(Mahler’s indignation was prompted by itews 
from Vienna of Weingartner, his successor, 
reunposing the cuts that he bad got rid of.) 

Another signally important section (again 
edited by Hefling) comprises Mahler’s letters 
to Schoenberg. These are mostly slight in con- 
. tent or are postcards. But there is hardly an 
item which is not eloquent of the friendship 
that 1 eventually developed between '.the tWo 1 
men and the closeness of the. circle around 
• MnWer. Schoenberg was the fortunate reci- 
pient of a postcard from Prague, posted on 
September 20, 1908, which was signed by ' 
Mahler and Alma, Karl Horwitz (a Schoen- 
!?erg pupil), Alban Berg, Otto Klemperer and 
the conductor Arthur Bodanzlsy; and for good 
measure, there was a salute to Schoenberg on 
the front of the picture postca'rd from Klaus 
Pringsheim, Thomas. ,brothpr-iq-Ia^' ‘ 

and a coach at Che' Vienna Opera.! All were in 


Pfitzner once called Busoni “a cool, elusive 
spirit who sits at the piano dreaming about 
electronically produced micro-tones, proudly 
mocking the keys for not yielding a “gentle 
transition from b to c". He is interested only in 
the negative formula of the decalogue. In 
music's promised land thou shalt not write in 
traditional forms, use instruments or lust after 
major and minor . Nor shalt thou accept music 
as anything but universal without culturally 
determined rules. “Busoni is extremely music- 
al, but il n'aime pas la mus/que ... he wants 
our music to commit suicide." 

Contemplating Pfitzner’s venom offer read- 
ing this scrupulously edited selection of Busoni 
letters I wondered if anyone would still dare to 
agree with it. In a lively introduction Antony 
Beaumont Writes that Busoni was “as much a 
virtuoso of the pen as of the pianoforte’’, com- 
manding a literary style “capable of the same 
dazzling variety of attack and nuance . . . for 
which^he is remembered as pianist and com- 
poser . Beaumont supposes that Busoni never 
greatly diverged from a quota of two or.three 
letters a day in fifty years of letter writing; On 
the last ' point he is probably right: the 352 
P re «itted here are selected from about 
S.OOOstill extant and there is plenty of evidence 
that this is only a fraction of those actually 
wntten. But “virtuoso, of the pen”? “Dazzline 
variety of attack and nuance”? 

This is a delicate moment to accuse 
Beaumont of overselling Busoni. The success 
of English National Opera’s Doktor Faustus 
. (m no small measure due to Beaumonts 
advocacy of.it) showed that Stravinsky wasn’t 
exaggerating when he once described a per- 
formance of the opera as “one of the, major 
theatrical experiences of my life”. Beaumont's 
informative study Busoni the Compos* (re- 
viewed {n the TLS of December 6, 1985) has 
put Busoni on the map^ainand offers an 
enticing parallel with Forkd’s pioneering work' 
on Bach at the beginning- of the niheteentb 
centuiy (For years Bach was the preserve only 
of a relatively small circle -including Mozart ' . 
before Forkpl helped him intp the iimelfght)- 
Yet after finishing thecorrespqndefice l began 
to think pbqrlishjy that Be&vMoiit may be rive&s 
doing things.. Certainly; t disagfec Wlth^hWi 
. ■ ■' '! ’ ’ ' ; 


about the letters (and also with Dent, inciden- 
_ tally, who liked to compare them with 
Mozart’s). Many of them, including the youth- 
ful ones, have an airless solemnity; Busoni’s 
literary style is less virtuosic than infuriatingly 
virtuous - like a child trying to impress ambi- 
tious parents with a good imitation of adult 
wisdom. And the later letters, though a bit 
livelier, are never quite without the unctuous, 
e self-consciously moralistic persona that 
t prompted Pfitzner’s attack. 
y Not that Busoni is averse to some occasional 
s venom of his own . Pfitzner’s music is like “rain 

i mixed with ammonia”. Wagner is “a little, con- 
i temptible Saxon, with boring music and some 
i strokes of genius". There is a refreshing swipe 
r at Elgar. And there are some nasty remarks 
c about Schumann, who “shakes his head” nt 
f Busoni’s idol Liszt “until you can hear the grey 

matter slopping about". Busoni's attitude to 
s Schumann is puzzling, as Pfitzner pointed out, 

since both were pianist composers who wanted 
to create entirely original music free of trndl- 
l honal models and the sound of familiar iustru- 
i ments, yet at the same time without tosingsight 
' f the classical spirit. Even now the paradox 
i leads to serious misunderstandings of both 
men s music. But if it makes them seem close, 

; Busoni insists time and again that they ore 

■ nothing of the kind. Elaborating an imaginary 
scenario lie writes: “Schumann sinks into the 

■ depths of insanity, composes Clara Wieck who 
i nsesoutof a trap as the Trfiumerei’; curtain. 

! neithe thCy pUy P ‘ an0 duets because 
CW P la * a P ie « on their own) , 

£2*3" the of this four-handed 

1 Ro™«nbcism vises the first glee-club chorus 
OfGoethe s Faust.” Schumann is “that Protes- 

! hnrL P « rS °H‘ *4? Saturda y-evening stay-at- 
fe* ^ay-afternoon spnata-player, stub- 
bornly tedious sequence-repeater!". 

‘ th i h « 8aI “? lphing P h *l' s tinism shows perhaps 
' 'i S L B ™ ni w “ "°! “ “Ol -and elusive L 

tney offer any -insight ujto his controversial 

In * tettw to Henri t 
• .Fetfi, Buspni writes l v 


hood and independent character. Until a few ytm 
ago I hated and neglected my piano playing, luiedfo 
prefer reading lo making music. 

It is tempting to read volumes into this, not 
least the idea that Busoni had to turn the ray 
notion of greatness on its head in order to 
survive the terrors of being a Wiuiderkind. Tie 
letter is not exactly the ultimate key to the 
blood lessness of the Fantasia ContrappuHtiti- 
ca or the inscrutable symbolism at the end of 
Doktor Faustus \ but it may help to explain 
why, in an almost disembodied search for 
perfection in urt, Busoni simply refuses to be 
great. 

The nesthetic consequences of Busoni's self- 
appointed role as a kind of heroic anti-hero io 
music are admittedly difficult to fathom. There 
arc signs in the letters, however, that in terms 
of emotional strain and lack of sympathetic 
response the price lie paid for being a "lovable 
dreamer” instead of an unlovable aggressor 
was pmbnbly too high. His open reply toPfll* 
nor (excluded from this selection) Is concilia- 
tory nnd disappointing. Yet to a friend b 
writes: "I Imd to restrain my bitterness . 
(Pfitzner] has slandered me and my Aesthetic 
with a stab in the back .... Germany isahflf* 
turning out lesser Martin Luthers, men wfw 
seem, in the people's eye, bold reformers but 
who are basically quarrelsome, rigid secta- 
rians." If only Busoni had hod the courage 10 
say some of that in public. 

Busoni is none the less a far from stop# 
target for the critic. Pfitzner would haw i been 
surprised to learn in these days of IRCAMW® 
burgeoning linguistic studies of 
musical “grammar” that some of the 
Busoni raises about electronically 
sound and allegedly culturally determin 
“rules” look uncannily prescient. Bus0 “ 
open-minded about most things 
music to automobiles (though not about 

ican capitalism) and he has the happy fco* 

provoking responses in others that 

illumiriatlng about the responders than P 

himself, Thomas Mann noticed once m ! ™ 
ner's philippic against Busoni is less a dia 
about a futuristic Moses than a m* 0 ? ® 
behalf of his 'own masterpiece Ptttestro^ 
Schoenberg in his letters to Busoni, 
comes quickly embroiled in major stated . 
about himself even though he is o9te P?- . 
trying to persuade Busoni to ' 
other things) the evils of M P erf “: r ,uw 
Beaumont has translated the 
Bysoni-Schoenberg correspondence K i 
first time and added it as an appendix. 
rest of the book, it Is going to be difnewf. 
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The appearance in 1830 of Hermann von Piick- 
ler-Muskau’s Briefes Ernes Verslorhcnen was 
brilliantly timed. Not merely did the author 
receive what was rumoured to he the highest 
sum paid to any German author except 
Goethe, but he gained in nddition the plaudits 
of the old Geheintrut himself, fnnning the em- 
betsofhisanglophohia with praise of PQckler 
as "unprejudiced", “right-minded” and “de- 
corous". A truly international fame gurlanded 
ihc book from Boston to Constantinople, and 
the prince, a genuine Baron Hardup faced with 
apparently irredeemable ruin, wns rescued 
overnight by his four sprightly and opinionated 
volumes. 

Accompanied by extracts from Goethe’s re- 
view, the English translation by Sarah Austin 
(whD indulged an epistolary amifte amoureuse 
with the author) was greeted with indignation 
by the critics. At the prince’s cavalier refer- 
ences to the more dubious aspects of our 
domestic life the Edinburgh Review seethed: 
‘■The ignorance and audacity of it (from a Ger- 
man, too, of all people) are inconceivable"; 
while the Quarterly, fuming over his delinea- 
tion of our brutal love-making, exclaimed: 
‘We hope the Lady Janes and the Lady Marys, 
who wallzed and gallopaded with This thor- 
oughly illustrious prince’ - their fathers whose 
wines he drank - and their brothers whose 
hones he rode - will not forget this passage." 
As successful here as it was on the Conti- 
Knt, the book in its latest English version is 
patently repeating its former triumphs. (The 
present edition of the letters is not complete 
»id Flora Brennan’s introduction is far less 
informative than E. M. Butler's in “A Regency 
Vsiior* (1957), but Butler, using the Austin 
reision, omitted Plickler's Irish tour 
^together, while Brennan is the first to Include 
the relevant passages on his fruitless search for 
swlfe.Jlts undiminished popularity is not hard 
to explain. Where other travellers to England 
“d been content to make polite footnotes, 
wrier was determined to relish everything to 
^ full and to speak ns he found. 

" e was, after all, an adventurer. Conteni- 
P«ary readers were not to guess that the 
of his journey had been to procure n 
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rich wife who could secure him in his sovereign The fragmentation of this society under a the superannuated Beau Brummel, t 


territory in Upper Lusatia, bale him out of his 
crippling debts and ultimately reunite him with 
Lucie von Pappenheim, the consort to whom 
these letters were addressed. Variously re- 
ferred to as Schnucke or -Lou, she seems to 
have taken her husband's infidelities for 
granted, united as they both were in a senti- 
mental bond thoroughly typical of the age of 
Kleist and Kotzebue. 

His English public, knowing nothing of this, 
could still, as Sarah Austin warned him, fee] 
“rage, scorn and disgust” at the general tone of 
Plickler’s observations. A modern reaction is 
more likely to be one of astonishment at his 
coolness and self-assurance, or at his mercurial 
gift for assuming whatever role the hour de- 
manded of him. At one moment, drinking 
Schnucke's health from a cow-horn on the top 
of Snowdon (“the champagne cork flew almost 
4,000 feet above sea level”) he is not unlike 
Ferdinand dashing off the poisoned lemonade 
In Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, at another, 
energetically wife-hunting among the gem-be- 
decked heiresses at Brighton, he has strolled 
into the silver-fork world of Praed and Mrs 
Gore. 


Expecting the worst 


J. Overy 
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ftS? 13 5 is Q thfl rtkles5 role, no more so 
^ ^bSequent events prove Just how 
l ^ e Prognosis was. It 
ie •* of Felix Somary to be bom into an 
ta -iJ "I - 1 ® ?Y® r with Cassandras; and it is a 
ootni - re Pptation of this arrogant and 
J^.VWb- 6 that he remained con- 
kj 3 life that he alone had seen the 
Ihitifi His predictions were, if no- 

Consistently gloomy, so much so 
Zurich” ^ n ?ckname the "Raven of 

Ws adopted home, chosen, 
^ cause Switzerland was re- 
Mfrld irtlu . r ? m .^pending calamity, in a 
8f|p df what Somary called “the 
«« w?s born in Vienna In 
^QiTiev^ 000 ^ a wealth y and successful court 

Qn intensely 


ittiw up iq an Intensely 
liies W Ringing on to traditional vir- 
v?- 1 ?P' ; s ? n 8‘ fin-de-stecie ■ world. His 
^ils rif ,H a f ^P ent anipngthe timeless monu- 
^ V- v , Habsburgs had 


ruled for centuries. He retained all his life a 
fierce respect for the historic value of the 
dynasty and the conservative order. Small, 
wonder, then, that it was all downhill thereaf- 
ter. A serious and diligent schoolboy, Somary 
was a model of the cosmopolitan central Euro- 
• pean. Facing up toi the fatal flaws of the empire 
in its declining years became a very personal 
crisis. 

Trained in economics, the young Somary 
flirted with academic life and then settled for a 
career in banking, where he very quickly de- 
veloped a reputation as an original economic 
thinker and, more important, a sound source 
of advice on where to make a quick krone. His 
agile mind brought, him quickly to the top. By 
the age of thirty he was involved directly in ail 
the major financial projects of the age, includ- 
ing the notorious Baghdad railway, and he was 
mixing on equal terms with bankers and politi- 
cians in three capitals. He made a fortune 
quickly, and then devoted the rest of his life to 
campaigning f° r orthodox finance and predict- 
ing political and economic catastrophe. The 
picture he paints of pre- Versailles Europe is 
vivid and convincing; historians wijl eagerly 
pick out' its details. The memoirs are peppered 
with anecdotes that throw light on the collapse 
of the old order, recreated here through an 
excellent translation by A.= J. Sherman. Som- 
nry's experiences showed how little Britain and 
Germany expected major war in 1914, and how 
crucial the conflict between Russia and Austna 


resistless bourgeois impact provides an inevit- 
able leitmotif. While Pucklcr waltzed and 
ogled his way in and out of Almacks, St James's 
and the country house circuit, where status 
afforded him automatic entrde, his determina- 
tion to lionize everything and everybody 
through an overpowering curiosity ted to some 
interesting shifts of emphasis. He inspected, 
with some thoroughness, such major power 
centres as the Bank of England, the Houses of 
Parliament, a scissor factory in Sheffield and a 
buttonmouider's in Birmingham, explored the 
Blackwall tunnel ina diving bell, compared (he 
delights of Vauxhall, Astley's and Newmarket, 
told ghost stories to Sir Walter Scott and made 
an ecstatic if hazardous pilgrimage to Daniel 
O’Connell at Killarney. Everything absorbed 
him, from the breeding of oysters to the per- 
formance of the old Irish piper who solemnly 
told him that “when sober the Irish bagpipe has 
not a good sound. It needs evening or the 
silence of the night, gay company and the love- 
some perfume of smoking whiskey punch.” 
Tbe aristocratic background to such diver- 
sions comes increasingly to seem like mere 
sterile trifling, its insignificance symbolized by 


was. If Somary has a weakness it lies in his 
conviction that Austria was a good thing for 
Europe: that the Habsburg state was the 
source of moral order and security, transcend- 
ing mere nationalist and social conflict, the 
scourge of the modem world. For Somary the 
long age of European peace ushered in by 
Metternich was only shattered by the Russo- 
Japanese war in 1904. He forgets - was he ever 
told? - that it was the same Habsburgs who 
fought France and Piedmont In 1859, forced 
war on Prussia in 1866, and would have fought 
Serbia, too, sooner than they did if the oppor- 
tunity had come. Id 1914 it did; and it is diffi- 
cult from this account not to see the war as a 
final throw of the die to reverse the inexorable 
decline of Habsburg power. Somary hoped the 
Allies would rebuild the empire in 1919. but 
he, of all people, must have seen the writing on 
the wall. 

For Somary the war was, a great watershed. 
Thereafter came an age of high government 
spending, inflation, deficit budgets, and mili- 
tant labour. The national and international 
crises of the next thirty years he attributed to 
the lack of financial discrimination and the rise 
of vulgar Keynesianism. He predicted the 
Great Crash well bcfore.il came, as he did the 
Second World War. But lie was now out of the 
mainstream of European life, running a small 
Zurich bank and occasional errands for the 
Swiss government, but nil too aware that his 
vnlpes of sound finance and social conservat- 


the superannuated Beau Brummel, toupded 
and fangless in shabby exile at Boulogne, 
whom PUckler examines with fossil-hunting 
enthusiasm. An entire class whs, after all, in 
the process of becoming marginalized within 
the pales of a decorative absurdity manifested 
in the Eglinton Tournament and "The Broad- 
stone of Honour". However strong the hold on 
him of marriage-market speculation and claims 
of rank, the prince was far too intelligent to 
take this world's defensive snobberies at all 
seriously, and these memoirs are more arrest- 
ing for that reason. 

His fervour was that of the true German 
Romantic, for better and often for woise. Duly 
bowled over by the naturalistic vigour of Eng- 
lish acting, he reluctantly acknowledges our 
theatrical superiority, though “many Germans 
do not like to hear that other nations outstrip 
us in any way at all, and f too grieve over such 
things". Roaming in Bath Abbey by moon- 
light, however, letting "the sober tragedy of 
life arise before me, surrounded by the hoFror 
of night and of death”, he labels the 
architecture 'Truly romantic, that is, truly Ger- 
man . . . springing out of out most individual 
mentality”. 


ism were out of step with his age. He spent 
much of the end of his life in the United States, 
which he found “morbid and irrational”, its 
notions of democracy “childish”, and its intel- 
lectual life almost non-existent. He lived ex- 
pecting the worst, and was seldom dis- 
appointed.' For much of his life he was an 
outsider, alone, self-contained, shunning com- 
pany, polite to his wife and family, a man of 
great integrity and scrupulousness. Few people 
found him easy to get on with; his abrasive 
smugness permeates the book. The irony Is 
that had he lived longer he Would now be 
hailed as a guru of the New Right. His emph- 
asis on monetarist economics, his banker's 
view of the world, his yenrning for conservative 
order and social peace, his firm attachment to 
traditional family values and individual re- 
sponsibility, would not have been out of place 
today. But this is one prediction be failed to 
make. He was a man both after and before his 
time. 

Lesley Blanch’s memoirs of a lifetime's experi- 
ence of Russia, Journey into the Mind’s Eye: 
Fragments of an autobiography (3K4pp. Cen- 
tury. £5.95. 0 7126 1571 7), was first published 
in 1968 and Is now reissued as a paperback. The 
style is romantic and the story personal ("I 
must have been about four years old when 
Russia took hold of me wjth giant hands”) and 
culminates in the author’s trip to Siberia and 
the frontiers of Outer Siberia. 








Remainders 


Eric Korn 

[f you go down to the woods today it will be no 
surprise to you to find antiquarian booksellers 
popping out of every dry tree and damp bit of 
woodwork: for every dealer that ever there 
WOZ is in Bloomsbury or Mayfair for certain 
BECOZ this week’s the week the ABA the 
I LAB the PBFA and the BBFA and other 
marauding gangs with no acronyms have their 
No- pten ie-I-can-te ll-you (see ads for details). 

In case you are a novice at the book-fair 
caper, here are a few tips to help make your 
visit more enjoyable and to assure you of the 
attention of the stall-holders. 

There is no real guide to the value of a rarity 
but the bookseller's instinct of how scarce and 
how desirable it is. He is thus eager to get 
feedback from you the public, “the most im- 
portant person in his business" as he will smi- 
lingly hasten to assure you. So feedback - 
along the lines of “We’ve got shelves and 
shelves just like that at home” or “You 
wouldn’t catch me laying out good money for a 
grotty old thing/brand-new book” is invalu- 
able. It is acourtesy to introduce remarks with 
some modest phrase like “Of course I'm not a 
collector’ or “I’m one of (hose peculiar people 
who buy books to rend them”. 

Similarly, the original published price of a 
book is often a useful him to its second-hand 
value: many booksellers, especially modern 
literature dealers, are busy people who don’t 
have time for all the research they would like to 
undertake, so they will be particularly glad if 
you point out the discrepancy between the 
published price (say three shillings and six- 
pence) printed on the dust-wrapper and the 
often considerably greater price (say £350) 
pencilled on the fly. (The third volume of my 
autobiography. Pencilling s on ihe Fly, will be 
available shortly from all good remainder 
shops.) 

Naturally, most people visiting bookshops 
or book-fairs are not interested in adding to 
their collections (“it's not the money, it's the 
space”) , but are often eager to find out more 
about the books they already own. The sort of 
information they are looking for is something 
along the lines of “What's it worth?” or 
“What’s it worth to you?” or “Can you direct 
me to a bookshop that will give me more?” So 
here are: 

TEN STEPS TO MORE PROFICIENT BOOKSELLINO FOR 
THE NON PROFESSIONAL Or TURN OLD PAPER INTO 
NEW £££££ 

l) Reconnaissance. Wander about the stand, 
refusing all offers of assistance. This will also 
serve to unsettle the dealer. Murmur “Just 
browsing” in a firm but assertive manner. 
Alternatively, either approach ceremoniously 
and ask if you are permitted to look at the 
stock, specifying that they are not your class of 
. book, that . you are afraid of being tempted, 
that you. are just a simple academic, humble 

AUTHOR. AUTHO R 

Competition No 334 

Readera are tnvi(ed lo identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 

: “"f™ 50 tl ? 1 th *y reflc li ‘his Office not later than 
July tO. A pnze of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set or answers opened on that date, or falling that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired ' 
gu^swork will also be taken Into consideration: . 

Entries,, marked “Author, Author 334" on (he 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times UunrySupplmeht, Priory House. St John’s 
Lfne. London EClMj 4&X. The solution and results ' 

, i will appear on July 17-. ' 1 r 

. I We art merely (he stars 1 tennis-balls, struck and 

. . bandied 

■Which way please them.. . 

2 And when I was down, the hai|-s(ones gave rrtc 
suph cruel bangs all over the body, as If ‘I had been 
pelted with tennis-balls; however I made a shift to 
creep On all four, and shelter myself by lying flat on : 
my face oii the !ec-sirfe of a border of lemon-thyme- ' 
bni so bruised from hpad to fool that I could not bo 

a brood in ten dpys. 

3 She dreamed, she Was deli vered of a tennis-ball, 
which the devil (who to her' grent surprize, acted tire 
pirt of a midwife) • struck So forcibly, that it 
disappeared in art Instant; and she wasforsome time 
inconsolable for tlie tossof her off-spring; when all of 
a sudden, she beheld it return with equal violence* 
and ep'rth itself beneath hcrfctt, whence immcdJote- 
lysprung up ngoodly tree covered CWjh blossoms, t|ib . 


collector, parsimonious millionaire, unsparing 
perfectionist (whichever role appeals). 

2) Foreplay. Establish your own standing as 
nongreenhnrn and unwillingness to be fooled. 
Make it clear that you are an insider. This is 
best done by examining a few books at ran- 
dom, looking nt the prices and returning the 
volumes hastily to the shelves, while fixing the 
dealer with u conspiratorial nod. A whistle of 
astonishment would be merely vulgar, but a 
low appreciative chuckle of complicity will not 
be out of place. 

3) The Feint. Approach the subject by in- 
direction. If you are hoping to place a copy of 
the Illustrated London News Souvenir of the 
Coronation of George VI, express an interest 
in constitutional law. If you wish to sell Mrs 
Trimmer's Prints illustrative of Sacred History 
(Volume 1 only), ask to see the work of English 
engravers of the late eighteenth century. The 
price the bookseller demands for what he 
shows you (a copy of Songs of Innocence, for 
example, similarly a children's book with 
amateurish hand colouring) will give you an 
indication of what to ask for yours. 

4) The Engagement. Find out if the booksel- 
ler buys books, by asking him directly (“Do 
you buy books as well?”) or indirectly (“I sup- 
pose things like this are pretty hard to gel hold 
of. . .’’). It is important to do this, since only a 
minority of booksellers obtain their stock by 
purchase. Do not be deterred by a waggish 
answer (“No I printed all these myself, they fell 
off the back of a lorry, I only buy at jumble 
sales” etc): many booksellers fancy themselves 
os drolls. 

5) The Ambuscade. Get an estimate of the 
value of your book before you show it to him. 
This is paramount. As soon as the book is in his 
hands he will start turning pages, now fast, now 
slow, now racing through the book as if count- 
ing, now stopping to attend to some invisible 
feature: there will be duckings and gobblings 
and dicks as in the language of the IKung and 
well-simulated cries of surprise and regret. 
Your expression must make it clear that none 
of this takes you in for a moment. Your posi- 
tion will be immeasurably strengthened if you 
have coaxed him into uttering a price — any 
price - without the distraction of a hostage in 
his hands. Thus: 

Aspirant : What is Shelley worth? 

Bookseller : Which Shelley? 

Would-be seller : Percival Bysshe Shelley, 
1799-1822, is the one I had in mind. He also 
used several pseudonyms, but they are my little 
secret. [Caution here: there is no record of the 

approach I-am-interested-in-the-local-history- 
of-south-west-Buckinghamshire-have-you- 
anything-by-the-Hermit-of-Marlow? meeting 
with success.] 

Bookperson: I meant what works of Shelley 
and In particular what editions. Many are in 
print at popular prices. 

Aspirant : (who owns a limp leather Gems of 
with yapp edges and q.green bow, circa 1895, 


slyly): No, I was more interested in nineteenth- 
century editions. 

Bookfelhw (with Ihe patience for which etc: 
Well of course some of them are extremely 
rare. The first English Cenci is relatively com- 
mon, but Queen Mab might set you back ten 
grand . 

However he may wriggle later, this consti- 
tutes an offer. 

6) The Proffer. Some preparation is re- 
quired. Do not be too delicate to draw atten- 
tion to rubrics like “This is a very rare old 
book” in an antique hand or "My grandfather, 
who was lord lieutenant of St Vincent, said it 
was the only copy he had ever seen", or best of 
all “Keep this carefully my son, ns I am sure it 
will be worth pounds and pounds some tiny". 
Unscrupulous book dealers may seek lo erase 
these telltale indications, so it is best to go over 
them in indelible pencil. Little sums like 
1927 
1724 

203 years old! 

add considerably to the charm of a book and 
you would be doing nothing improper hy 
embellishing the book with a few. 

This is probably as much as you can absorb nt 
once. Stages 7-10- The Incredulity Courteous, 
The Expostulation Direct (discretionary). The 
Discreet Mention of Sotheby's (essential). The 
Unashamed Appeal to Philanthropy , The 
Acceptance Grudging - will be unveiled in time 
for the 1988 shindig. 


You can get a him about scarcity from the 
number of requests for a book in the columns 
of those magazines which consist of nothing 
but columns of requests for books. (These, 
even their editors would admit, are profitable 
to read but not truly loveable.) The idea is that 
hungry seekers after truth or profit drop in on 
their main man and give him a shopping list, he 
sends the lists to the magazine, and thousands 
of book scouts throughout the country write in 
with competitively priced offers. The dealer 
then uses his expert knowledge to select some 
of the offerings and recommend them to his 
customer. (What happens in ray case - the 
computer hasn’t been built that could make my 
business run more efficiently - is that the scouts 
write in and I lose the name and address of the 
customer; so if you are looking for the 
nineteenth impression of the Penguin Ulysses , 
get in touch: it could be your lucky day.) 

Charting this is terrifically misleading, of 
course, for it only tells you about the demand 
for a book, and nothing abdlit the supply. I 


:i ,h,: ‘ ,r >' "' l,ilh Hies in ihe fac . , 
miiuimisls, no, ,i In, (I thine to do to ih!! ** 
" K I’ 11 " l,rr - ls l'i",wl.ly rare books/ung 

pikVi.l nilinn:il commodities 

sivoly on .hi- demand: 
that their library is a coincinntihk 
1,1,1 Ka,h >' Acker’s first hook (a pseudor.^' 
volume of sermons) and that th* 

SI ,751). they will go on paving out IheirSl m 
(or $14.95 without the du si wrapper) | 0n $ !? 
M should In, vc become apparent that so^ 
m Brooklyn bus u truckload. 

H is also misleading in that some books* 
asked for week after week without success 
cause they are of supreme rarity ("works of rh, 

I lennii of Marlow avidly sought for keen mi 
lector of S. W, Buckinghams 
renal, several copies needed. Best prices paid 
Without dust wrapper may do’’); others!' 
cause no one will risk the price of a sta 
quoting them, and yet others because ifc 
advertiser lias got fourteen copies and is in™ 
to create a demand, still others because fe 
advertiser has got the name wrong and is tniiw 
to summon up a ghost. ’ * 


I had a classics teacher who went to soot 
lengths, mainly alcoholic, to be unable torccaU 
the moniker of Hierostrutus, the man who 
burned down the Temple of Diana in ordtr 
that Ins name should be remembered. Ttwasa 
small revenge but I see what he meant, audio 
the same spirit I hope no one will tell me who 
wrote Things l shouldn’t tell (Nash and 
Grayson. 1924). In n tone of unsurmountably 
lofty h low- you- jacquerie, he vouchsafes: 

Regarding my anonymity, that, or course, is a mm 
tic Policliinelle ui men and women really convent 
with English and Foreign Society during Ihe stay 
odd years preceding the Great War; for I give myself 
away almost in every chopier. To those who torn 
begun to live only just before the war, my Identity 
cunnui be of much interest, inasmuch as what I w- 
rate is not concerned with persons and things wills'll 
the range of their personal knowledge. 

1 can forgive a lot to the man who starts fin 
index thus: 

Alnlul Azi/. (ihe sultan) 

Adarc, Lord (now Dunruvcn) 

Aida (the opera) 

but can forgiveness extend to this?- 

In treating of the most trivial matters I have been 
careful to he aceuraie; and to nvold, even In oy 
gossip, anything resembling the blague of tk ta* 1 
vardter, concerning which, by fhc way, Renan aw 
asked me, with n quizzical smile, whether perhaps ii 
might not lie the debilitated offspring of Carteska 
scepticism 1 


1 ■ Bookperson : I meant what works of Shelley AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — 

What edm ° nS ' Ma °y are ln Mark Abley U the author ot Beyond Forget: Rediscovering the prairies published in I9K6 

print at popular prices. . Antohy Beaver is the author of The Spanish Civil War 1 982 

withvMnfHwT °wns a limp leather Gems of Br^Casel Is, co-author (with Stan Britt) of Ue minted kcyrh^lln of J eg ^ \m 
W * -- ». 
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getting a 'Clue that wvjld HtfLroad* ' J W-' 0 «'y , 8 reL^Tto^r/llo^LTT; f ** KhUt8 be published shortly. ; 

; Henry Japes. Utter to Guy Aatlmv l>^i« lb * |rar ’ P“ w Febn»ty- ^ " 

■ . '. • ! Nichtfaa Pickwoad Is „ K^tk- j , ■ r ,n London, specializing in the literature of travel. 
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Stands up; to kem the goaL . i|v' "V. '• CHwSIbflalr^bbok of essays Dtasnnranu, ac .'l\-u ,, 

A. £. rtqusmaqv.4 Shraptyire Lad, • • ' ' ' 
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Lette: 



Charge in the Soviet 
Union 

sir - At a time when most professional 
students of the Soviet Union on both sides of 
the Atlantic have noted significant and mod- 
erately encouraging policy innovation within 
what is still, of course, an authoritarian 
political system, it was to be expected that 
there would be a minor backlash from people 
with incorrigibly closed minds and from na- 
ture’s McCarthyites. The distortion and in- 
nuendo to *hich several of your correspon- 
dents have resorted are, however, something I 
have not previously encountered during a 
quarter of a century of study of the Soviet 
l)i.ion. 

I need no lessons from Helen Szamuely 
(Letters, June 12) on how to distinguish Soviet 
propaganda and disinformation from informa- 
tion. Students of any political system have to 
weigh carefully evidence from different 
sources and be conscious of the extent to 
which, for example, the statements or memoirs 
of politicians are likely to be self-serving and - 
in both senses of the term - partial. In many 
ways it is harder to study the Soviet system than 
(to take the case cited) the French one, but to 
see Soviet sources as dividing simply into 
“official or unofficial accounts" suggests that 
Helen Szamuely does not have the first idea of 
how to go about it. 

There are rules of the game which govern 
Soviet writing - taboo subjects certainly, but 
also ways of expressing a variety of conflicting 
views on matters of considerable importance. 
Soviet intellectuals know how to discard the 
chaff and find the kernels of information or 
instinctive ideas, and Western students of the 
Soviet system have had to do likewise. Thus, 
(or instance, Jerry Hough, in his The Struggle 
(or the Third World: Soviet debates and 
American options (one of the books considered 
in my review of March 27) and in numerous 
articles, has supplied ample evidence of the 
wide range of Soviet views on relations with the 
Third World which lie behind a surface unity of 
outlook, and Gilbert Rozman, in A Mirror for 
fatalism: Soviet criticisms of China (1985), 
has shown in some detail how Soviet writing 
fibout China has often become a way of making 
points of great significance about the Soviet 
Union. 

Helen Szamuely repeats Roger Scruton’s 
offensive innuendo that scholars who actually 
go to the Soviet Union are being rewarded or 
encouraged by the Soviet authorities because 
they are "well disposed” to the “Soviet Gov- 
remnenl'’. The fact is that the overwhelming 
majority of British and American specialists on 
fte Soviet Union do visit that country and get 
titas without for a moment pretending to be 
j*roirers of the system they study. They do, 
however, try to be objective nnd to distinguish 
«iwcen propaganda and reality. They nre, I 
would suggest, much better nble to tell the 
“fference between disinformation nnd in- 
f^lon than those who deliberately stay at 
r^ e in a paranoid manner, sec Soviet- 
disinformation coming at them from 

w directions. 

The decision not to go to the country on 
JJch they write Is for some specialists a 
liberate one. They would rather nurse their 
Slypes to keep them worm than expose 
em to any dangerously fresh breezes which 
™*8ht be blowing from Siberia to Moscow. I 
call one such specialist telling me that he had 
need or desire ever to go to the Soviet 
•non again. He had been there once twenty- 

ncL? ars a 8° and so now he knew what the 
USSR was Hte. - ■ 

1 Uic l hin tfle snia11 minority of British special- 
who cannot get a Soviet visa, scholars of 
to fi 1011 ° r .^ ast European family origin seem 
' proportionately. The whole ques- 
to a ,MU ® °? visas .« not as dear to me as it is 
ta° ,& ti taste for slander and witch- 
8- Among people who have been re- 
in can l Wnk of several who are less critical 

tflan .attitude to the Soviet Union 

» pf- theise who go there. 

Daniil . , n Pt wish to suggest that Helen 
engaging ip .disinformation of her 
ofnrt ?? ®ust r^nciude that her distortion 

that SS? fo an inability to understand 
a l a|, 8 e ;i ’ ntenhedi ate area of 
one hH„a : ^hi purely: cosmetic on> tlie • 

i .i - ■ “Ksnd the “profound” and systemic. 


on Ihe other. I did not in my review even imply 
that the Soviet system is now a reformed one 
but wrote that “the ‘moderate reform’ envis- 
aged by Colton ... is already under way" and 
that “a point will come at which . . . the . . . 
Soviet leadership will have to decide between 
going beyond this to the implementation of 
more radical reform, and drawing back”. Far 
from assuming that the welcome extension of 
the range of debate and of critical analysis now 
to be found in Soviet publications will be 
mstititionalized, that the “moderate reform" 
enunciated thus far will be folly implemented 
or that, in due course, “more radical reform" 
will take place, I wrote that “the outcome is 
uncertain, for ... a political struggle is going 
on in the Soviet Union - and not only on the 
fringes of society but within every major 
institution". 

Finally, let me question Helen Szamuely’s 
assertion that “Russians inside and outside the 
Soviet Union have been writing and saying the 
same thing: nothing very much has changed”. 

If there is one thing I have learned from going 
to the Soviet Union over the years, it is the 
absurdity of making that kind of generalization 
about what Russians think and say. On this 
particular topic, the more sophisticated dis- 
tinguish between the numerous things which 
have changed and the many which have not 
changed, but there is a whole range of attitudes 
which can increasingly be found even in the 
pages of Soviet publications. Since, however, 
Helen Szamuely might regard these as “official 
accounts” and since she thinks I have been 
quoting Andrei Sakharov too much, let me 
assure her that not all talented Russians in exile 
share her views. 

Id a recent interview (published in the 
International Herald Tribune on June 9), 
Vladimir Voinovich said “we are in a moment 
of hope" and went on: “I’m known as r very 
tough critic, but I am definitely for this process 
of reform .... When Khrushchev fell, it was 
said that he had tried to leap across the abyss in 
two jumps. Gorbachev is more of a tightrope 
walker .... Gorbachev’s intentions are se- 
rious but the system resists and will resist. It 
may be an impossible mission.” 

So it may. But thank goodness there are 
Russians abroad as well as in the Soviet Union 
whose perspectives are not so narrow or minds 
so closed as those of some of your correspon- 
dents. 

ARCHIE BROWN. 

St Antony's College, Oxford. 

Kant and Aesthetics 

Sir, - Roger Scmton tells us ("Modern philo- 
sophy and the neglect of aesthetics”, June 5) 
that F. R. Leavis “made mincemeat” of Lord 
Snow's idea that there is a culture of science, 
that we must “strike down” the pretensions of 
science, and much more in the same vein. It 
seems to me that Professor Scruton - like 
Leavis - mistakes aggressiveness of assertion 
for force of argument. He should ask himself 
whether he has given a single good reason why 
a philosopher who holds that logic, semantics 
and philosophy of science are more central to 
the discipline than aesthetics or literary criti- 
ism ought (ie, ought rationally) to change his 
mind. If he hasn’t, then all his rhetoric is mere 
hot air - even if one happens to agree with it. 

JAMES WATSON. 

St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Sir, - Roger Scruton's effort to make.the Kant 
of Critique of Judgment into a proto-Nietz- 
schean aesthete (“in Kant’s third Critique . . . 
it is aesthetic experience which reveals the 
sense of the world .... Kant was in p way 
right to single out the aesthetic as, so to speak, 
next in line to the Eucharist, as the source of 
. meaning") forgets the absolute primacy that 
Kant fdways gives to “practical" (moral) 
reasoning, to respect ( 0 ut,of "good will ) for 
persons as objective “ends" - as members of a 
Kingdom of Ends who ought never to be used 
merely as means. After all, evenJadgmerit says 
that beaqty is no more than the “symbol” of the 
"morally good"; but, a symbol only stands for 
something which retains its primacy. And even 
Judgment end?, not. with ^esthepc" but with 
“teleological" judgment: with the notion that 

..man i* Qddm hi.msplf fobe) btaflwqflnpl,end }| 
(“it is not open to us in the case or man ... to 


ask the further question: for what end [quem in 
finem] does he exist? His existence inherently 
involves the highest end . . . it is only as a 
moral being that man can be the final end of 
creation"). 

As for the “Eucharist”: on Scruton's own 
showing, no Kantian can “grasp the idea of 
God". Why, then, place the aesthetic “next in 
line to the Eucharist" when, for Kant, aes- 
thetics is subordinate to ethics and ethics has a 
certainty that theology can never attain? To 
view Kant as a quasi-religious deini-aesthete 
treats him as a mere means to the implausible 
end of tracing the operations of Schiller, Hegel 
and Nietzsche straight back to Kftnigsberg. 

PATRICK RILEY. 

Jesus College. Oxford. 

A Science of Feeling 

Sir, - I did not deny, as Saul Rosenzweig 
(Letters, May 29) suggests, the “immense 
variety of feelings . . . that poets and patients 
appear readily to experience". I was simply 
saying that no one has ever consistently 
described them introspcctivcly, certainly not 
poets or patients, or, at least so far, phe- 
nomenologists. My point was that by looking at 
the contingencies of reinforcement under 
which what is felt occurs a much better account 
may be reached. 

B. F. SKINNER. 

Department of Psychology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachuseits 02138. 

Lost Books 

Sir, - The discovery of a copy of Volume Three 
of David Hume's A Treatise of Human Nature 
containing holograph corrections in the au- 
thor's hand (Letters, April 4, 1975), raised the 
possibility that significant authorial amend- 
ments were made in copies of Volumes One 
and Two of this work, although it can be shown 
that those copies associated with Karnes and 
Pope merely incorporate minor corrections. 

1 have recently found, however, that much 
of David Hume's library became the properly 
of his nephew, Baron David Hume, and that, 
following the Baron's death, this library was 
catalogued by an Edinburgh bookseller, 
Thomas G. Stevenson. Among the titles 
entered in Stevenson’s manuscript catalogue 
there are several by Hume himself, including 
the foliowing: 

Hume, David. A Treatise of Human Nature. 2 vols. 
8*° Half-bound uncut. Lond. 1739. • SThJs copy has 
got a Vast of Corrections and Additions In the 
handwriting of the Author. 

An extensive search for these two volumes 
and their potentially significant corrections 
and additions has so far been in vain. Baron 
Hume’s direct heir has been traced, but reports 
that he has nothing from the Hume library. 
Indeed, there is incontrovertible evidence 
that, c 1850, Stevenson began selling books 
from this library, including the Baron’s 
amended copies of his works. Stevenson's 
printed sale catalogues include no entry for the 
aulhorially amended volumes of Htime's Trea- 
tise, but Stevenson may well have sold these to 
one of the collectors who frequented his large 
bookshop. 

I have no additional evidence to support this 
conjecture, but as a critical edition of Hume's 
philosophical, political, and literary works is 
now being prepared, I hope some reader of the 
TLS can inform me of the present location of 
these two volumes, in the expectation that 
Hume's “Vast of Corrections and Additions" 
can be included in the new edition of the 
Treatise. 

DAVID FATE NORTON. 

National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

Disinformation 

Sir, - 1 see that I have been credited a history of 
(he Mohawks (Among this week’s contribu- 
tore, May 22). Though I have published a his- 
tory of the Mamluk Sultanate, I.have scarcely 
begun to collect my thoughts on the subject of 
Hiawatha and the Five Nation^. For the time 
being at least, the Mohawk history must be 
reckoned as part of the small but growing body 
of pseudepigrapha bearing my name. 

ROBERT IRWIN. 

. .3? Harleyford Road . London SEl 1 . 
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Minority Poets 

Sir, - Irony-detection is perhaps at a low ebb 

these days, so I cannot blame Sylvia Kantaris 

(Letters, May 22) for misreading my “point” 1 

on the evidence of Lorna Sage's extracts (May 

15) from my “open letter to Michael Schmidt". 

She threw the irony out with the ellipses. "Too 
kind”? Your readers will be able to judge for 
themselves from the next issue oi PN Review. 

I do not believe that "you have to be black, 
female, working-class and/or artless to achieve 
commercial credibility”! It is a simple fact, 
though, that we find it harder to generate 
interest in books by those poets who have no 
talent for even the most .inoffensive seif- 
promotion nor desire to be media-packaged by 
our ever-keen-to-exploit publicity machine, 
than to sell books by poets for whom there are 
marketing “angles" even as tenuous, alas, as 
the colour of their skin or their sex. For 
heaven's sake! The consumerist systems of our 
age love labels: poets ought to hate them. 

That is why the race-sex-class "issue" 
worries me less than docs how to sell more 
books without tailoring editorial and produc- , 

tion standards to the market place, and on a 
promotion budget which doesn't run to the 
threat of helicopters. I don't like slick pack- 
aging and gimmicks; one cannot market a 
renaissance of interest in poetry into being. 

Aside from its topical gripes, my "open 
letter” made a number of subsidiary points, 
which Lorna Sage was unable to distinguish 
from the main one. Which is that the spirit of 
“commercialism” - as distinct from reason- 
able, necessary and imaginative saies-promo- 
tion - embodies attitudes both repugnant and 
antithetical to the creative spirit of poetry, i 
which it seeks to reduce and package as yet l 
another consumer product. Do we need an 
Arts Descriptions Act? 

Commercialism distorts both public know- 
ledge and appreciation of poetry. My instincts 
tell me that it may even tend to deprave and 
corrupt some of the practitioners of the art: l 
offer that as a wild assertion for others to 
debate. To my certain knowledge, ihe present 
climate exercises some insidious pressures: 

“why can’t we publish another X?” (for X read 
any trendy poet) is a question that has been put 
in all innocence to editors by publicity depart- 
ments. 

Poetry is not “made to sell and sell quickly”. 

What is anti-materialist in spirit requires a 
particularly responsible and sensitive approach 
in marketing, which neither helicopters nor 
misrepresentation (hype of various kinds, 
economy with the truth in publishers* advertis- 
ing) can provide. Can poetry in fact be sold 
effectively for what it is, which is different from 
everything else that's on offer in our supposed 
culture? 

PETER JAY. 

Anvil Press Poetry, 69 King George Street, London 
SE10. 

Hawthorne's Letters 

Sir, - 1 suspect (hat Harold Beaver and I agree 
(Letters, June 5). His quotations underline my 
review’s assertion that Melville felt a deep 
affection for Hawthorne. - However, as Ihe 
Letters indicate, Hawthorne did not return 
these feelings with comparable intensity. 

The misprinted date (1850 for 1851} 
appeared because the review was published 
before I had an opportunity to read the proof. 

HELEN McNEIL. 

Department of American Studies, University of Eos! 

Anglia. Norwich. ' • . j, 

'Picture Palace' 

Sir, - I am sorry to have given a misleading 

account of Rupert Hnrt-Davls’s- part in the •’ 

early history of Malcolm Muggerulge’s novel \ . 

Picture Palace (Letters, June 5), which 1 had 

inferred from a contemporary dinry entry 

( Like ft War) . 1 should, perhaps , have recalled ; 

a remark or Graham Greene's when asked 

what Muggeridge could have meant when he 

said that “Where Grnhrtm is, sin stops”. “Whit 

was that again? Where Graham is . . .? I 

haven’t the faintest Idea what he meant by that. , 

Malcolm is, er . . . i wouldn't trust Malcolm , 

very far.? 

I 
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Ideas in things 

Malcolm Bowie 

JULES MASSENET 
Mnzion 

Covent Garden 

For Michel Leins, in the first volume of his 
autobiographical La Rigfe dit jeu, childhood 
was a series of uncanny linguistic effects. The 
child’s world was peopled with phantoms and it 
was language that put them there. Massenet's 
Motion supplied Leiris with a perfect example 
of the enchantment that words could exercise 
upon ordinary household things. "Adieu, 
notre petite table!”, Manon sings in Act N of 
the opera as she prepares to abandon Des 
Grieux for a life of easeful kept-womanhood. 
The table she addresses is a metonym, as the 
new rhetoricians would say, for Des Grieux 
himself, and it is fitting that Manon should 
entable him at this point in the action: how 
solid and wooden a commodity he seems now 
that frills and flounces are in sight and the 
arorrra of money in the air. But for the young 
Leiris, listening to the singer's required sound- 

Making a kill 

Antony Beevor 

Chronicle of a Death Foretold 
Various cinemas 

The appearance of Crimea de una mucrie 
anunciada on April 23, 1981, produced an ex- 
citement unimaginable in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. This short novel was Gabriel Garcfn 
Mdrquez's first work of fiction to appear since 
his ratherquixotic promise not to publish while 
Pinochet’s rfigime continued in Chile. The ori- 
ginal print run for the two Spanish language 
editions ran to over a million copies each. In 
Bogotfi, the Oveja Ncgra edition wus sold in 
piles off tarpaulins on the pavements. Every 
bookshop carried vast displays with blown-up 
photographs of the author. But Garcfa Mfir- 
quez had fled the country following threats to 
his life, A death squad had accused him of 
sympathy for the M-19 guerrilla movement. 

Chronicle of a Death Foretold is Garcfa M6r- 
quez’s most tightly written book: A journalist 
returns to his birthplace, a shabby, timeless, 
river town, not unlike Macondo. It is twenty- 
seven years since the senseless slaughter of his 
friend Santiago Nasar on the morning after the 
most spectacular wedding the town had ever 
.seen. The bridegroom, Bayardo San Romfin, a 
rich young stranger, had returned his new wife 
to her family during the night on the grounds 
that she .wns not a virgin. Her confession, ex- 
tracted by her. two brothers, that Santiago 
Nasar was her seducer, becomes a death sent- 
ence, although nobody ever saw them to- 
gether, and sh? had always .been chaperoned. 

. Garda MSrquez then proceeds to excavate 

further -the territory mapped out by Ghrefa 

■ Lorca’s Blood Wedding. He is interested in the 
mentality of a - society in Which essentially de- 
cent people can . .assist the perpetuation of. a 
horrific and ir rational .yiqletic^ Once again in 
his fiction, as in so. much of Latin American 
litdrlatureVtha provincial is life symbolic refiec- 
, lion af ; the .national', and the social of the poli- 
tical- That is why! the: town and the main char- 
acter of the piece have to be hnexceptlon ah 
. .Frittieesco Rbsi's fundamental mistake is to ; 


ing of the otherwise mute "e" that ends 
“petite", operatic diction had brought a far 
from solid piece of furniture into existence. 
“Notre petit tetable” is a fluid portmanteau of 
possible artefacts - a cowshed, a reredos, a 
totem, a newfangled washbasin. And the 
magical properties of the single displaced syll- 
able “te” are still at work in Act III, as Des 
Grieux prepares to take holy orders in the 
seminary of Saint-Sulpice. Could it be, Leiris 
wonders, that the migratory “tetable” has 
come to rest in Des Grieux’s prayer-stool or his 
pedestal table and that his monkish observ- 
ances will be watched over by a material world 
perpetually on the brink of dissolution? 

Young Leiris had found a snag, a semantic 
abyss, in an opera that in the twenty-five years 
or so since its first performance in 1884 had 
become the very model of mellifluous charm. 
Manon was being performed on average twen- 
ty-seven times a year at the Opdra-Comique 
alone, had already reached far-flung theatres 
around the world, and seemed everywhere it 
went to have a simple message for the 
bourgeoisie: that if you treat your artist well he 
will apply n tuneful glaze to his picture of socie- 


succumb to the temptation of purely cinematic 
values. The novel’s timeless provinciality, with 
dusty almond trees in the square, rotting wood 
verandas, and vultures perched along roofs is 
rejected. Instead he has chosen to film amid 
the restored colonial beauty of Mompds. And 
inside his red -tiled, freshly whitewashed 
houses there are no hammocks or cheap furni- 
ture. In fact the interior scenes appear to have 
been shot mostly in the tourist showpiece of 
Cartagena, with rooms full of valuable an- 
tiques giving on to wonderful courtyards. 

There are one or two good roles and a few 
good moments in the film. Anthony Delon as 
Santiago Nnsnr is excellent, especially in the 
crucial murder scene in the town square. But 
Rupert Everett, alternating between petulant 
charm and petulant anger in the role of Bayar- 
do San Romfin, proves a major liability. The 
film's most preposterous defect is the way he 
and his father are the only two members of the 
cast who speak in English (RosI claims that 
Bayardo San Romfin might perfectly well be an 
Englishman from the West Indies). 

A cavalier attitude to the book is apparent 
throughout the film. To provide some pictur- 
esque wildlife footage, Bayardo is put in a boat 
alone with his fianefie (Ornelia Muti), even 
chough her mother's vigilant chaperoning is a 
key point of the story. The periods in which the 
action is set, both contemporary and flashback 
are changed for no good reason. In the book. 
General San Romfin (the other honorary 
Englishman) defeated Garda Mfirquez’s ubi- 
quitous hero. Colonel Aureliano Buendfa, in 
what was presumably The War of a Thousand 
Days (1899—1902). 'But here we see him as a 
young sixty-year-old in the late 1950s. 

The final insult comes in the last scene. Rosi 
cannot resist an attempt to improve the story. 
He has the former bridegroom return arid 
embrace the greying Angela. It is hard to be- 
lieve that a .director of his calibre could be 
tempted into such a crass mistake. Apart from 
Innocent Erindira, which had originally been 
: written as a film script, Chronicle of a Death 
Foretold is the first of Garcfa 'Mfirquez’s noyels 
to be fijmed. It is hot. easy to imagine him ' 
welcoming other- such versions of his work. 


ly and turn prostitution, gambling, chicanery, 
female servitude, class ressemiment, penal 
transportation and premature dtfath into an 
agreeable evening out, merry and affecting by 
turns. 

One doesn’t want to be too much of an 
abyss-hunting killjoy about Manon, of course, 
and a musical work in which the shortest route 
from one tune to the next lies by way of a third 
tune has its own kind of idyllic appeal. But 
Meilhac and Gille in the libretto that they ex- 
tracted from Prfivost's novel, and Massenet in 
the music that he wrote for it, went to work as 
zealous expurgators. The problem is not just 
that sexual passion is presented apologetically 
in the opera - aroused in the first of the five 
acts, consummated in the first interval and 
already the subject of tearful nostalgia by the 
start of Act II - but that Prfivost's ironic fabric 
of other-than-sexual motives has been stripped 
away. Prfivost's Des Grieux is a snob; he dis- 
dains the labouring multitude and is prepared 
to resort to card-sharping and a refined version 
of pimping rather than join them, even on a 
temporary or part-time basis. Where his desire 
for Manon is shot through with self-protective 
mercantile calculation, Manon’s desire for him 
is offset by money motives of a much plainer 
sort: she is one of the hungry poor and, in the 
first place, looks to her admirers for food 
rather than frills. Not blessed with any kind of 
radicalism or proto-feminism, Prfivost never- 
theless spelled out these tensions and contra- 
dictions with relentless urgency in the short 
span of his novel. Massenet and his team, when 
they did not remove them altogether, flattened 
them out into an endless arioso, alternatively 
grave and gay. 

Rudolf Noelte's new Covent Garden pro- 
duction brings together a number of formid- 
able talents, all seemingly intent upon giving 
depth and angularity to the work. Jeffrey Tate 

Macho y mama 


,s attentive to the more than occasional acerbi 
ty and point, Ihsme of Massenet’s orch«L a 
tion; Julia Migenes brings some of the rage and 
defiance of her Carmen to the often merely 
melting role of Manon; and Neil Shicofl 
.swathes Des Gneux in a ripe swooning ion" 
that speaks of impossibility and excess Mosf 
remarkable of all, perhaps, are Peter W? 
designs. These go far beyond the sleek aliu 
sions to Fragonard, Chardin and Greuze by 
which “eighteenth-century France” is familiar- 
ly specified on the modern stage, although such 
effects are certainly here in plenty. Rice rises 
stage depth brilliantly: Manon’s Parisian suc- 
cess is celebrated in an elaborately self-con- 
scious scene combining tableau vivant, play- 
within-play and circus machinery; reunited 
with Manon, Des Grieux begins and ends his 
short gambling enreer in a vaulted casino 
sumptuously appointed in Las Vegas Gothic. 

But to what avail are all these expensive 
recreations of depth in the two-dimensional 
Massenet world? Manon will never be “deep" 
in any psychological sense and will foreverges- 
ture touchingly towards a tragic vision that it 
cannot attain. Yes, we must turn to La traviaia 
if we want to see tragedy proper being ex- 
tracted from the stereotypes of the fallen 
woman and the prudential class-conscious 
male. Where Verdi finds profundity in a slight 
work of French literature, Massenet finds un- 
swerving slightness in one of its masterpieces. 

What would young Leiris have made of this 
production? His "tetable" is perfectly enunci- 
ated by Julia Migenes, and from bedroom table 
to communion table to gambling table a deli- 
cate interconnecting thread of suggestion still 
runs. But for the rest we're in a world where 
each word has a single meaning and each com- 
modity a stable price. Indeed we ? re in a time- 
less bourgeois utopia: Mnnon’s face is still her 
fortune, and Massenet's melodies are still his. 


Robert Snell 

Dofia Herllnda and Her Son 
Various cinemas 
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The National Film Theatre's publicity for this 
season of Jaime Humberto Hermosillo’s films 
rightly stresses that, as an openly gay Latin 
American film-maker, he is a rare phe- 
nomenon. It is not wholly inaccurate, either, to 
describe him as Mexico's Eric Rohmer, 
although Daria Herllnda and Her Son, nt least, 
concerns .itself less with personal obsessions 
than would, a Rohmer film, and more with 
public forms of evasion, disguise and consola- 
tion. Neither should comparisons with Euro- 
pean film-makers obscure the specifically Mex- 
ican dimensions of Hermosillo’s film. It is a 
comedy based on a story by Jorge Ldpez Paez, 
a reworking of the old Hispanic theme of the 
power of the mother; it Is also, on its most 
significant level.' a statement about modern 
Mexico itself. 

The plot concerns a gay couple, Rodolfo and 
.. Ramdn, and the effort of Rodolfo’s mother, 

. Doha Herllnda, to ensure lier son’s happiness, 
sexual and social; the affair with the music 
student Ramfin must be allowed to continue, 
unacknowledged, but Rodolfo must marry.: 

. Dpfia 'Heriiqda' - played by the splendid 

Guadalupe delToro Rodolfo aqd his fianefie 

Olga belong'to the haute bourgeoisie of the 
provincial capital Guadalajara, Inhabitants oF 
this world spend their honeymoons in Hawaii 
and Snn Francisco; rit the same; time, they are 
self consciously . "Mekicanist'V On .Sundays, : 
mother, son, loverand fianefie drink' tequila in 1 
a delightful outdoor cafe where they are enter- ■ 
tallied bothbyguitar-strumming maHachis in 
; f heirfolk casLumes. and by aposl-pubkelectric' -i 
. dance band. While Rpdolfo and Ol^a ore Snap- 
• ping the Sights; 6f Hawaii' arid Spri Francisco, 

: Dofia Herllnda Seek's t6 lift poor Ramdn’s spir- 

itshvIrAalinnhim ... .. 
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its metaphorical power in the lives of all of 
them beautifully underlined by the film’s own 
detail and richness of visual metaphor- is more 
than sufficient to support the illusion that they 
can and do. It provides a veil through which 
facts which might otherwise prove disruptive 
can be safely filtered into everyday life. The 
main thing, for Dofla Herlinda and her depen- 
dants, is that everyday life must carry on. 

Hermosillo made his first feature in 1971; 
Doha Herlinda itself wns made witli the stu- 
dents and teachers of the recently instituted 
Western Film and Critic Centre at Guadala- 
jara. Light satirical comedy as it is, the film can 
be firmly located within u leftist tradition in 
. Mexican cinema. Its political seriousnew, fora 
Mexican public, resides precisely in its por- 
trnyal of some of the pnrticulnr means by which 
a status quo in Mexico is maintained. 

We see an officially approved and emblema- 
tic "Mexican ism” - the brief appearance in the 
film of Orozco’s murals of the mid-1930s is not 
gratuitous - working in tension with the pro- 
ducts and benefits of the consumer culture 
from north of the border. One, . stimulating 
cultural pride and appearing to satisfy the need . 
for a sense of national cohesion and ideiiniy, 
serves to sanction the other, to mask any mis- 
givings about the effects of the North Amer- 
ican capital and expertise on which, |n reality* 
Mexico's economy Is largely dependent, in 
Doha Herlinda, as in the history of modern . 
Mexico, this post-revolutionary "Mexican ism 
can' be a powerful agent, operating together 
with (and as part of) the ethics of wester 
cqhsumerlsm, to disguise and contain sue 
.forces for change, sexual or political, as op 
exist.: ' ( ‘ 

■■ fn finding 1 , in well-observed dally life, deadly 
accurate metaphors for operations which taK 
place; on a national scale, Heniiosljlo reV * a , r 
himself to be a very considerable film-make j 
Beneqth thp appeal Which Dona Herlinda A 
P^rtainly have for European audiences, it 
much to tell us abaut what is, after all ; a Tn|. : 

' Wdrld country , about the way this cduniry ^ 
hiStpfy has' been shaped and is being lived EWJ 
ba its' bourgeoisie. The Hermosillo season 
ifeO NFF (continuing until Jude 28) offers sm*- 
igrty felling and necessary insights. %■ v 
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Colour coding 

Fra nces Spalding 

Utilfttd Nicholson 

Tait Gallery, until August 2 

UplFRED NICHOLSON 

[rtnoffn Colour: Paintings, letters, writings 
ijlpp. Faber. £30. 

1571 149502 

Wuifted Nicholson claimed that her "Mughel- 
d* painted itself. Given a pot of lilies of the 
itfeywrapped in tissue paper, she placed it on 
i( sill of a window overlooking a lake nnd 
DOimiains in Switzerland. By painting the 
ibite flowers grey she made radiant the inner 
itlofthe paper case. Within its blunt folds 
« leaf glows like a green flame inside an 
ttbeig. For some years the artist thought it a 
ml she had not surpassed. Later still, after 
kand her husband Ben Nicholson had sepa- 
rated, she felt it expressed her idea of mar- 
ine: “Love and the secret lovely things that it 
dblds- 1 ' Shown at the start of this first full 
nuospective of her work at the Tate Gallery, it 
Htiblishes her interest in colour and light, the 
nrand far and the interrelatedness of things. 
Id fact, the show begins in the corridor out- 
dc. In one of two watercolours by her grand- 
er, George Howard, Earl of Carlisle, pain- 
esnd friend of the Pre-Raphaelites, Winifred 
d her sister sit beside their mother. Lady 
tala Roberts, who is shown painting. If this 
Egests the cultured , aristocratic ambience in 
ibidi riie grew up, equally important was the 
nldism inherited from her grnndmother, 
Haalind, Countess of Carlisle, and from her 
btfier, Charles Roberts, who was Liberal MP 
fct Lincoln for fifteen years and chaired 
femberiand county council during the last 
sefly years of his life. Winifred Nicholson's 
wpect for progressive political ideas aligned 
bwth the “modern movement" and Us ideol- 
fSftien she lived in Paris in the 1930s. “How 

Changing places 

Wary Spurting ' 

^AYCKBOURN 
JSwIl Family Business 
*®wThealre 

J® Tagg's set for Alun Ayckbourn’s new 
PJ is a doll’s house with the front off, four 
furnished from stock (the Ftimily Inisi- 
^ to question is furniture) so as to represent 
q f four different houses separately, 
i^lyor, as the plot thickens, all ut once. 

3 Die kind of set which, by the approach of 
J^d-act climax , can comfortably hold mi 
l ® ci,c y conference in one house and a 
IJl exchange in n second, while a private 
™“ v 8 (Simon Cadell, making the most of n 
a dirtier mind and horribly inhibited 
movements) plods from room to room in n 
, t methotlicnlly checking for occupants 
wrowly elude him in what is, from his 
W View, probably an empty building, 
many of Ayckbbum'.s stage devices, 
^elegant, economical nnd highly effi- 
Warfbi h has the inviting air of a 
waiting to crenk, twitch and scuttle 
ifc JWvA&g figures mny be on the scruffy 
caught with their trousers 
i*g^..down or off - but the mechanism 
tedriJr u “*• ^ in the best farces, 
00 which' ° 3 na ssm ® n t arc the primary fuels 
people run. : But where, say, 
are: driven by greed 
ijelly J juggle feebly to suppress, being 
S‘s-:tF- ' ^ ^ embarrassment, Ayck- 

tat . - . 'iHumohnnllu innnrf> the 


^ characters are Innocents i 


ltelf iit- rvyt.Ruuurn. u is imw 
\ is vejinl , culpable and inevit- 
trouble; 

^^rtesiistible is the fact thut - like 
feiiS ■ ^ u he rerk, Snobs and mar- 
l^^J^ ,a BP',V Aycki}° ur n’s suburbs- 

:'lvA‘fv i ,. 8 7^'changirig belongs, as m uch as 
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young we were!" she wrote, looking back on 
this period, when clarity and simplicity, in art, 
architecture and design, were the guiding con- 
cerns, and “salvation from all the chaos of 
civilization" was to be found in a Bauhaus steel 
chair, a Basque tablecloth or an abstract paint- 
ing. 

A third of the exhibition is devoted to early 
work produced before her move to Paris in 
1933; thoughtfully selected, it makes a superb 
display. Economy of means is combined with a 
fullness of statement. The movement of her 
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Winifred Nicholson, c 1929, with her palming 
“Flower Table: Pots", from the book. Unknown 
Colour, reviewed here. 

brush is in intimate connection with what her 
eye sees, which invites the conclusion that she 
painted instinctively. This is disproved by evi- 
dence of compositional forethought, glimpsed 
occasionally in the pencilled arcs underlying, 
and in one case overlying, her paintings, estab- 


their hair-dos and their turns of phrase, to 
Thatcher's Britain. The competent pigtailed 
schoolgirl (Suzan Sylvester, a collector's piece 
to set beside her 1930s teenager in the same 
company's A View from the Bridge) finances 
incipient drug addiction by a rapid expansion 
in shoplifting. Her equally businesslike mar- 
ried aunt lias converted the back bedroom into 
n well-equipped brothel (and you may be sure 
that n phone-cnll for auntie will be punctuated 
by muffled screams from an invisible client left 
inadvertently strung up on some unmention- 
able piece of apparatus). 

Ilils Is a world of hustlers, dodgers, fixers, 
where anyone managing to have it off with not 
one but five corrupt Italian businessmen (all 
five brothers played with aplomb by Michael 
Simkins) qualifies, as soon as she has com- 
pleted the set, for a free gallon of petrol. 
Michael Gambon plays the honest business 
man, faithful husband and devoted son-in-law 
who needs to be taught a lesson: a massive, 
latter-day Candide moving by violent stages 
from bewilderment, incredulity and stupefac- 
tion -to relaxed and resplendent villainy. 
Marcia Warren is, as someone says, the in- 
carnation of a tweedy praying mantis, as Ins 
misanthropic, frigid and anorexlc.sister-in-law 

("It’s the chewing", she says, describings meal 
in a booming, prurient hiss: “All that mastica- 
tion in front of each other"). In skirmishing 
where the only rule is every man for himseit, 
she wins hands down with an unremittingly 
aEe ressive extension of herself In the shape of 

.. ah ancient, mangy, bedridden and insomniac 

^Ayckbourn directs. himself without a trick 
missed. What he calls his stage muscles have 
never been stronger or more flexible. Physical 
niftiness of this order works, like Tagg s set, on 
atleast two levels, which iswhyUisso pa mfelly 
funny: A Small Family Business is af eral , a 

. machine for demonstrating in ^phicformthe 

‘ psychological ropesand pulfeys- the fixations. 

’ inhibitions; primitive rages, crude, desires, 
guilts, fears and needs - that jerk these c ar * 

ters forward only to pui! them up ugaiP-oji a 

''sends of short strings. 1 ' " 


fishing the balance and movement of the 
whole. A romantic idealism underlies her en- 
tire career but only now and then did it inspire 
non-figurative work. The abstracts shown here 
include “Quarante-huit, Quai d’Auteuil’’ 
(1935) with its reciprocal tug of relationships 
between a circle and an ellipse. It has a 
magisterial presence but others seem less con- 
vincing - perhaps because, as Ben Nicholson 
remarked of one of her abstracts, this work 
represents not something felt in the art of 
painting but “feeling after an idea". 

The aesthetic sophistication that underlies 
her fresh and childlike vision is characteristic of 
the 1920s work exhibited by the 7 & 5 Society, 
to which Winifred Nicholson belonged. By the 
late 1930s a fausse-tmiveh! appears; the primi- 
tive style in "Shepherd” and its neighbouring 
picture of moss roses nnd white campanulas is 
annulled by calculation. As the spirituality of 
her work increased, fed by her belief in Christ- 
ian Science, her strong sense of form dis- 
appeared, to be replaced by an interest in the 
intangible, in sunsets, rainbows and moon- 
shine. Her late work uses conventional tonal 
grading, to create distant mountains, or a haze 
of light in “Daybreak”, a method which her 
early work had scorned. At times, when her 
work is at its most fey, all force and feeling 
dissolve in a sugary mysticism. 

She painted almost incessantly for more than 
sixty years, yet, though submerged in thissilent 
art. she also had a talent' for words. The 
attractively illustrated anthology. Unknown 
Colour: Pai tilings. Letters , Writings by 

Winifred Nicholson, offers insight into her use 
of colour. Arguing that the Old Masters 
“nailed" colour to objects, she sought a more 
abstract use that would set it free, to radiate or 
withdraw, merge or change through juxtaposi- 
tion with another. She believed one could draw 
up a colour chart equivalent to a composer's 
keyboard and that a certain red and green cre- 
ated a perfect fifth in musical terms, affecting 
the eye as a hunting call does the ear. “Col- 
our", she asserts, "is one of the surest means of 


expressing joy. "The book also offers a glimpse 
into her friendship with Kathleen Raine and 
the criticism she exchanged with Ben Nichol- 
son. with whom she corresponded all her life. 
When Ben Nicholson makes experiments 
which lead up to his white reliefs, he tells her. 
“there is a clear light in several and some v. 
simple living things which you have especially 
given me”. She in turn readily acknowledges 
her debt to him: ten years of companionship 
with "an ‘all-time’ painter, working in the 
medium of classic eternity", is, she says, 
better than “a lifetime with a second-class 
person”. 

Together, the book and the exhibition 
(which will travel to Newcastle, Bristol. Stoke- 
on-Trent. Aberdeen and Cambridge) affirm 
that this artist, until now known chiefly as Ben 
Nicholson's wife, occupies a central position in 
twentieth-century art. Her exchange of ideas 
nnd influence with Ben Nicholson and Christ- 
opher Wonil begs further investigation, as docs 
her contribution to the avant-garde ill Paris, 
where she befriended other artists, among 
them Mondrian. Gabo and Giacometti. Until 
the embargo is lifted on other of her own and 
on Ben Nicholson's papers, the full importance 
of her life and work wilt remain obscured. All 
the more poignant, therefore, is the page from, 
u Ben Nicholson memoir, exhibited here, con- 
firming the inspiration lie gained from working 
with her. 

The latest artist to take part in the “Artist's 
Eye” series of exhibitions at the National Gal- 
lery is Lucian Freud. Freud demands of a 
painting thut it “astonish, disturb, seduce and 
convince", and has chosen, according to these 
criteria, two of his own paintings to hang along- 
side twenty-seven by oilier artists. They in- 
clude Rubens's “Samson and Delilah", 
Seurat's “Bathers at A sn id res”. Constable’s 
“Hay Wain”, Cezanne’s portrait of his father, 
plus works by Rembrandt. Vclrisquez, Ingres 
and Degas. The exhibition runs until August 
16. 
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Drawn from Rome 


CfWjRi “ PHILOSOPHY 


David Ekserdjian 


P. P. BOBER and R. O. RUBINSTEIN 
Renaissance Artists and Antique Sculpture: A 
handbook of sources 

522pp. Oxford University Press and Harvev 
MilleT. £45 
0 199210292 

GUNTER SCHWEIKHART 
Der Codex Wolfegg: Zeichnungen nach der 
Antike von Amico Aspertini (Studies of the 
Warburg Institute, Volume Thirty-Eight) 
133pp. Warburg Institute, University of 
London. £30. 


0834*1 064 1 


Renaissance attitudes to the antique were 
often very different from those of subsequent 
ages. Mantegna’s most prized possession was 
probably the bust of a Roman empress which 
he refen-ed to as "la mia cara Faustina de mar- 
mo anticha". In 1506, a matter of months be- 
fore his death, he was bullied into selling it to 
Isabella d'Este, the wife of.his master Frances- 
co Gonzaga. And, since what is almost certain- 
ly the piece in question has survived, we can 
say that the foremost antiquarian among quat- 
trocento painters and one of the most remark- 
able patrons and collectors oF the period were 
fighting over a work of outstanding mediocrity. 
It is one of the supreme merits of these two 
books, both long-awaited offshoots of the 
Warburg Institute and New York Institute of 
Fine Arts’ Census of Antique Works of Art 
Known to Renaissance Artists, that they not 
only help us see what the artists looked at, but 
atso explore how and why they looked. 

The Bober and Rubinstein volume has 
already achieved that ultimate accolade, re- 
served for such standard works of reference as 
Liddell and Scott and Lewis and Short, of com- 
ing to.be known simply by the names of its 
authors. They remark that "selection has not 
been easy” , surely something of an understate- 
ment considering that in order to produce their 
magnum opus, they have been obliged to 
squeeze the fruits of nearly forty years of re- 
search on the Census into a single book. P. P. 
Bober and R. O. Rubinstein follow the Census 
in making the Sack of Rome in 1527 their con- 
venient, if arbitrary, cut-off point for discover- 
ies, while unlike it they confine themselves to 
monumental sculpture, in effect mainly statues 
and reliefs. Ail but the most significant coins, 
gems and small bronzes are excluded, presum- 
ably because of lack of space, but ostensibly on 
the dubious grounds that “such material would 
lead us into antiquarian concerns best left for a 


different context”. No less debatable is the 
omission of portrait busts, including such cele- 
brated examples as Mantegna's “Faustina” or 
the Venetian “Vitellius", which Tintoretto 
drew more than once, and even inserted as a 
head in the crowd of his “Christ before Pilate" 
in the Scuola di San Rocco. 

In the end, however, Bober and Rubinstein 
is far more important for what it contains than 
for what it excludes. After a thoughtful intro- 
duction, there follows the catalogue, which is 
divided into two parts, Greek and Roman 
Gods and Myths, and “Roma Triumphans” - 
Roman History and Life. Both parts are orga- 
nized thematically, and in addition the indi- 
vidual entries are split into various sections: 
title, description, history, representations, 
literature and other examples of the type 
known in the Renaissance. For art historians 
this vast body of information, much of it com- 
pletely new, is invaluable. It reveals any num- 
ber of specific borrowings from minor figures 
on obscure sarcophagi, but also leads one to 
make one’s own connections. It would appear, 
for example, that the type of horse from which 
an Amazon is dismounting in a group once in 
the Palazzo Santacroce in Rome inspired por- 
trayals of a fallen horse by artists as diverse as 
Jean Fouquet and Polidoro da Caravaggio. But 
Bober and Rubinstein goes beyond such par- 
ticulars of source-spotting to provide the possi- 
bility of a real understanding of a whole reper- 
tory of forms. 

By contrast, Gunter Schweikhart was faced 
with a considerably less daunting but also iess 
rewarding task. Following on from Phyllis Pray 
Bober’s Drawings after the Antique by Amico 
Aspertini: Sketchbooks in the British Museum 
of 1957 (Volume Twenty-One in the same 
series), his subject is the Codex Wolfegg, an 
early work of the eccentric Bolognese artist 
Amico Aspertini, executed around 1500. 
Schweikhart convincingly presents the Codex 
as an intensely organized compilation, certain- 
ly not drawn directly from the objects, and 
most probably made for but never delivered to 
a patron rather than meant for workshop use. 
His identification and discussion of the items 
illustrated is highly professional, but there is 
little consideration of wider issues. After all, 
Aspertini was a painter as well as an 
archaeologist, and it is tempting to suggest that 
his frequent division of pages into taller upper 
fields and smaller lower fields may have been 
prompted by the traditional relationship be- 
tween main panels and predellas found in Re- 
naissance altarpieces, It is a pity such specula- 
tions seem so far removed from the world of 
this book. 
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ANDREW ROBISON 

Piranesi: Early architectural fantasies: A 

catalogue raisonnfi of the etchings 

214pp. University of Chicago Press. £55.25. ' 
0226723194 


This is very much a book for specialists, since it 
deals in great detail with a mere forty-four of 
the early prints of Piranesi, thus excluding all 
his famous views of Rome and most of his 
archaeological reconstructions. The jntroducr 
tion contains ififty-six illustrations of compare- 
s' . live, material, mostly by Piranesi himself* but 
including valuable comparisons with prints by 
the Bilucna family, Marco Ricci and Tiepolo. 

• The body of the book is taken tip by a catalogue 
raison of the forty-four prints, each of which 
is illustrated in several states (some being en- 
tire rewofkings) anda small number of full-size 
, details. Almost all the prints nre reproduced 
either to 60 per cent or 40 per cent of their - 
, actual size, but because of the method of repro- 
duction they appear rather lifeless. However, 
•since the book «vil| be, in the main, used by 
pedple familiar with the originals this is not so 
serious a drawback as it Aright he.' The prints 
discussed arc th e Prima Parte di Architctture 
( twenty),: firtt, published in 1743; the four Groi- 
/firefr/,:1747-r9; four single prints (catalogue nos 
25*28) > jncliid i'ngp ■ one, <(23)r made : >two * 

plates rediscovered |ri the; j 960s but Apparently ' 


never printed by Piranesi himself; and the two 
editions of the Carceri, 1749-50 and 1761 , the 
second containing two new plates as Well as 
; very extensive reworkings of the original four- 
; teen (catalogue nos. 29-44). 

The details given in the Catalogue concern 
not only physical changes to the plates but also 
observations on ink, paper and variations of 
printing technique within the same state. In 
general the earlier plates are printed with light- 
. er, browiiish inking and the later ones are 
darker and, of course, more heavily worked. A 
point not raised by Andrew Robison is that 
prints by Piranesi are fnr easier to come by.th&n 
those by his teacher, Guiseppe VasI, or his 
successor, Luigi Rossini; which almost certain- 
ly means that he pulled more impressions from 
his plates than they did, ■ . 

The analysis of the Carceri is particularly 
detailed and leads Robison tocanciude, surely 
Tightly, that what began as a Bibiena-type 
theatrical prison and developed .info 
architectural fantasies became less related to 
the melodramatic ideq of prisons ' and more 
.archaeological as his interest in ancient Roman 
; construction grew during (fie 1750s (the period 
of the Antichild Roniane jji It is qasy enough to! 
see that the second edition of the Catyeri would 
..be saleable, but who would have bought 
the extremely sketchy first versions of the 
"Drawbridge" (33) or "Arch imshel}' 
(37)? The catalogue is completed by d(awlngs' 
of some n in ety-fiyewa term arks, whiqh.ljke 
the rest of the book,' will bc wqlcoirtcd in 
print-rooms.' i 
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Ariadne asleep , 0 drawing^ attributed to Pellegrino Tibaidi (1527-1596). in Michel Gaud's collection of /talk* 
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Fathering a fashion 
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LUKE HERRMANN 

Paul and Thomas Sandby 

175pp. Batsford, in association with the 

Victoria and Albert Museum. £14.95 

0713447885 


Paintings in watercolour have been an impor- 
tant part of British art for over two hundred 
years. There is no real parallel in any other 
Western country to the assiduity with which 
the medium has been cultivated here as a sepa- 
rate branch of art. Its favoured position has 
encouraged speculation on the reasons for so 
peculiarly national a predilection, and 
attempts to find out when and why it began. 
One of the more engaging theories associates 
its rise with the manufacture of the “Green 
Frog" service ordered from Wedgwood in 1770 
by Catherine the Great of Russia for her palace 
“La Grenouillerie”. Her aim, in English eyes, 
was “to improve the taste and polish the man- 
ners of her subjects without corrupting their 
hearts". She decided that the most effective 
way of achieving this noble aim was to instruct 
Wedgwood to decorate each single one of the 
1,282 pieces of this vast service with a different 
view of the British countryside; ruins, gentle- 
men's seats, wild scenery. The manufacturers 
were hard-pressed to provide so comprehen- 
sive a range; they made what use they could of 
existing engravings, but had to employ 
draughtsmen to depict scenes which had 
hitherto not been recorded. John L. Roget the 
historian of the “Old" Watercolour Society, 
believed that the demand created by this activ- 
ity led to the flowering of the national school of 
watercolour painters. 

Luke Herrmann refers in passing to the use 
of one or two of Paul Sandby’s views for the 
‘Green Frog" decorations, but does not need 
to spend time refuting Roget’s theory. It has 
long since been abandoned, because there was 
demonstrably, a strong group of watercolour- 
ists before 1770, and because the artists em- 
ployed by Wedgwood were of inferior talent 
dMsbavMo consider the question 
whether Paui Sandby deserves the title “father 
of English Watercolour": so long bestowed, on 
trim: he concludes that Paul’s elder brother 
Thomas Sandby is equally Worthy of the acco- 
lade. Of course we can always search back- 
wards for an earlier claimant. William Taver- 
ner, an amateur whose landscapes were cooi- 
. ing into notice in the nsfe, was hailed as a 
prophqt by Smollett: “if there is any taste for 

inhfhSk 0ft in *’ de S enerQ ls age fast sinking 
into bar^nsm this arrist will make a. capital 

figure < Paul -Sandby, always a . generous col- 

°* n * d « least 

one Japtobe drawing byHim.Howiver, Tho- 
5- S W.--* Ptatestoriai; He began as 
M^aty sraughlsmao ih the Ordnance Office 
Qf.Cunjberlbnd’p 

of CullodeA and 


employment and eminent patronage, but his 
creative abilities soon declined into those oi 
the architectural designer. Paul Sandby, by 
contrast, was keen to entertain new ideu 
throughout most of his life. Professor Herr- 
mann shows that his earlier ambition was as an 
oil painter and that Gainsborough’s much- 
quoted eulogy of him as the only man of genius 
in England who could undertake real views 
from nature refers to those canvases of which 
so few are at present known. Paul Sandby 
worked regularly in body-colour as well as in 
transparent watercolours, he was a compeleal 
etcher, knd he introduced the aquatint process 
into this couptry from France. 

The decoration of the imperial dinner- 
service emphasizes the heavy dependence of 
watercolour painters at that time on local 
topography. But Paul Sandby did not confine 
himself to the literal delineation of building 
and the countryside. He was a sympathetic 
observer of people and humanized his scenes 
by the introduction of relevant figures. The 
cement mixers at the Bayswater turnpike, the 
governess with her young charges on the North 
Terrace of Windsor Castle, fit naturally Into 
their localities and sharpen the sense of actual- 
ity- The artist delights to render light shining 
on a medley of accurately observed foliage and 
enriches his drawings with convincing clouds 
and fine sunsets. As the author indicates, these 
embellishments on the conventionally topo- 
graphical make him a forerunner of the Rom- 
antic landscape developed by, among others, 
Turner and Girtin. The art of watercolour had 
been so transformed by the end of the century 
that Paul Sandby lived to find himself out of 
fashion, a victim of his own success. 

The author has found sufficient characteris- 
tic material in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
to support Iris assessment of Paul Sandby and 
his less studied brother Thomas, but sdmifi 
that the collection is in no way comparable wi® 
that in the Royal Library at Windsor. His- 
monograph Is the fifth to be published ® 8 
series of which the expressed aim is to P r0V1 J 
“a detailed catalogue of the Museum's hold* 
ings on individual artists". It is therefore sur- 
prising to find that it describes only seventy- 
five ouf.of 250 drawings attributed to Thpm® 
and Paul Sandby in the Print Room. 4 

found “impracticable" to catalogue more than 
a handful out of some 200 drawings in the Cut , 
album, acquired in 1901. These are sketches 
rather than finished works, but so are a mimW 
of the drawings which it has been found P rW ' 
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Slenceand Morality: Essays on A . J . 
ivH's “Language. Truth and Logie” 

^Oxford: Blackwell. £27.50. 
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c^Sphilosopby is traditionally founded 
remain doctrines, one setting a restriction 
Mihe scope of human thought, the other a 
Lilian on Hie scope of human knowledge. 
Ibefijst doctrine is that the content of human 
is entirely drawn from empirical ma- 
anls (materials supplied by experience). The 
jjfljnd is that, apart from those truths which 
, { can establish by logic and conceptual ana- 
Midone. human knowledge is entirely de- 
on empirical evidence (evidence sup- 
by experience). Ill 1936, u hook apjwared 
jwfaich, in effect, these doctrines were fused 
a single principle - a principle which de- 
ltd the scope of human thought in terms of 
iscope of human knowledge. The book was 
[ijpMgr, Truth ami Logic ; its author the 
hBithhil A. J. Ayer. 

' The empiricist principle which Ayer 
qxmsed - the principle of verifiability - re- 
eled the domain of genuine propositions, or 
^aificant statements, to two categories: those 
lit "analytic") which are true in virtue of their 
Ruing alone and are thus devoid of factual 
fluent, and those (the “empirically verifi- 
ilfe") which are in principle amenable to 
snpirkal tests. Ayer's contention was that 
tfrile the troths of logic and mathematics can 
Itissignedto the first category and our ordin- 
al and scientific assertions about human 
liMality and the physical world to the second, 
ie pronouncements of metaphysics fall into 
ailher and are thus to be dismissed as non- 
tm\. The impact of this contention, and of 
fcbold and incisive way in which lie elabor- 
adit, was astonishing. I doubt if any piece of 
itaphical writing this century has been 
we widely read or provoked more discussion 
nl controversy. 

fifty years on, and to celebrate its half- 
"Scnary, this new collection of original 
rap. Fact, Science and Morality, edited by 
fahm Macdonald and Crispin Wright, is the 
toil testimony to Ayer’s first book’s con- 
^8 influence and appeal. Most of the 
rap are not directly excgctical, and in some 
^.connection with Language, Truth and 
is . not stressed; but each, in its way, 


focuses on some position which Ayer defended 
or on some important issue which he raised. 
Although there is sonic variation in the quality 
of thought and expression, the collection as a 
whole meets the very high standards which, by 
teaching and example, Ayer himself lias done 
so much to promote. I shall only comment on 
two of the essays - the two which bear most 
closely on Ayer’s main contention. But this 
should not be taken to mean that 1 find the 
others less interesting. 

Relying on his empiricist principle, Ayer 
claimed that metaphysical assertions were non- 
sensical, because they were neither analytic 
nor empirically verifiable. For this claim to 
succeed, two things are required: first, the con- 
ditions for empirical verifiability have to be 
fixed in such a way thut metaphysical assertions 
fail to satisfy them; second, some argument has 
tu be provided for accepting the empiricist 
principle. How does Ayer stand in these two 
respects? 

On the first point, his basic idea was (hat a 
statement would count as empirically verifi- 
able, and hence as factually significant, if and 
only if it either was an observation-statement 
or, in conjunction with observation-statements 
or with other statements whose verifiability 
could be independently established, had ob- 
servational consequences. But despite an in- 
genious attempt in his introduction to the 
second edition, he never managed to turn this 
idea into something which was both precise 
and sufficiently restrictive for his anti- 
metaphysical purposes. Nor, indeed, did he 
make clear exactly what notion of empirical veri- 
fiability he was trying to define. The issues 
here, in both their philosophical and technical 
aspects, receive a thorough and perceptive 
treatment in the essay contributed by Crispin 
Wright. Having criticized Ayer’s proposal and 
the various amendments proposed by other 
sympathetic critics, Wright offers his own 
definition of empirical verifiability, which lie 
thinks will both serve Ayer's anti-metaphysical 
purposes Rnd accord with what at least “some 
part of the author of Language, Truth and 
Logic may have wanted”. His proposal is tech- 
nically quite complicated, but its underlying 
rationale is simple and attractive; and if we 
grant Iris assumption about the nature of the 
project (the provision of a form of “verifica- 
tionist realism"), I think that it is the best solu- 
tion to be offered so far. Leaving aside the 
issue over Ayer's intentions, my only reserva- 
tion is that, as far as I can see, it does not deal 
ndcquately with cases in which a metaphysical 
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problem of Altruism: Frcudinn-Durwinimi 
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%■ Oxford: Blackwell. £14.95. 
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ui me drawings which it has oeen r -~ 
ticable to include. The consequence is thatt*? 
dozeh early studies of the Scots, so iqiportani 


aozeh early studies of the Scots, so 
; in view of the place figures take in 
'. by’s developed drawings,- are not even liste«r 
j:He took an animated interest in the 
ments set up in the London parks during 'v“ 
Gordon Riots, but again only one of 
. : has been : Iricl uded Drawings connected 
■ Thomas Sandby’s major architectural adrie 
ment, the design of the Old Freemasons 
1 now demolished, have also been omitted, la ■ . 


is dissatisfied with most current 
lS° 0glcat explanations of human be- 
even . raore dissatisfied with 
He also has hRrsh things to say about 
I^Pnaeiit state °f psychoanalysis. 

the sources of his disillusion are 
soclobidlogists over-simplify, 
no i rea ^ ac 9 oun t of the psychological 
thfough which naturally selected 
In behaviour. In sociology 
is; against holism and cultural de-. 
pm;:wbereas Freudianism is a great re- 
^ programme which has degenerated. It§ 
being superseded, its theories 
•to- undergo, significant devetop- 

%iTujj tS Petitioners are intellectually 
& k ne 0 ded, he claims, is to marry 

evolutionary biology to 
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and, in 
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li^'^^i^t^jironvihci ngly . Altruism 
iahfees iri file present context. 
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First, as the word is used by sociobioiogists, an 
activity is altruistic If it promotes the Darwin- 
ian fitness of another organism at the expense 
of the agent. Second, as used elsewhere, an act 
is altruistic if U is done from a desire to bring 
benefit to another and jn the belief that doing it 
will be at some cost to the agent. Badcock 
declares the “nullily of the subjective ooneept 
of altruism”, which seems to be the claim that 
no act is altruistic in the ordinary, second 
sense. He thereby places himself in the tradi- 
tion of unmaskers, who argue that human mo- 
tives are not what they seem. He quotes with 
approval Anna Freud’s dictum that human, 
beings are good from the badness of their 
hearts. We should not be persuaded. 

Action that seems to be motivated by desire, 
for the good of another, it is argued, should be 
understood in terms of the Freudian concept of 
identification. Through identification one per- 
son's desires, repressed in himself, find grati-. 
fication through fulfilment of the desires of 
another. This is a common phenomenon, and 
in some cases the actions it gives rise to are 
clearly, although covertly, egoistic. Parents 
who live through their children for their own 
and not. the children's sake are perhaps the 
most familial- examples; But we are given no 
argument that all apparent cases, of ordinary 
altruism should be seen in a similar way. : 

The unmasking of ordinary altruism is also 
inessential to the general project. It is. for 
example, quite possible from a Freudian per- 
spective to distinguish between types of ldenti-. 
fication that do. arid types that do not, subvert 
cur normal assessment Of conscious motiva- ; 
tion, and allow that -instances; of. both types 


notion are integrated into a single concept. 

On the second point, Ayer is in deeper 
trouble. Not only does he fail to provide any 
argument in favour of his principle verifi- 
ability (he simply develops a systematic philo- 
sophy on its basis), but as critics were quick to 
point out, it seems that, once it has been ade- 
quately formulated (so as to be effective in 
excluding metaphysics), the principle itself is 
neither analytic nor empirically verifiable and 
thus denies its own significance. Nor is this the Y 
only respect in which Ayer’s position might be 
thought paradoxical. For Michael Williams 
argues persuasively that, whether or not the 
principle as such is self-defeating, Ayer’s use of 
it. guided by his radically empiricist conception 
of what methods of verification are possible, is 
metaphysically loaded and lends him to 
embrace forms of reductionism which, despite 
being dressed up as specimens of conceptual 
analysis, involve a metaphysical view of how 
things really are. 

Williams goes on to suggest a different 
strategy for eliminating metaphysics, and one 
which divides into two parts. On the one hand, 
we are to employ the “deflationary" tech- 
niques of Pyrrhonian scepticism and linguistic 
analysis with a view to dissolving metaphysical 
disputes one nt a time - techniques which, 
though relying on rationality and sound judg- 
ment, do not presuppose any genera! philo- 
sophical doctrines, such as Ayer's empiricist 
principle. On the othfer hand, to the extent that 
metaphysics can resist this onslaught or rise 
phoenix-like from the ashes, we arc to look to 
the empirical disciplines of psychology and 
history to explain why. in our unreconstructed 
state, we are (irrationally) disposed to take 
metaphysics seriously. 1 find this more in- 
genious than convincing. I do«ot believe that 
the deflationary techniques could do more 
than clear away the worst extravagances of 
metaphysics (like the sort that Carnap criti- 
cizes in Heidegger); and if metaphysics can 
withstand the attacks of the deflationist, nnd of 
any other philosophical critic, it has nothing to 
fear from the investigations oF psychology and 
history, so long .os these are conducted in an 
impartial way. 

To be fair to him, Williams only commends 
his anti-metaphysical project to us as some- 
thing which is “neither inherently paradoxical 
nor wildly implausible”. But even this qualified 
endorsement seems unwarranted - though no 
doubt Williams will retort that, as a committed 
idealist, I am not well placed to make an 
impartial judgment on the matter. 


occur. It is also quite possible to tell socio- 
biological stories about the evolution of dispos- 
itions which are entirely compatible with the 
view that altruistic motives are sometimes the 
proximate causes of action. 

A second weak point also concerns the no- 
tion of identification. Whatever one thinks of 
the possibility of altruism as a motive, it is 
abundantly clear that altruism in the socio- 
biologjsts* sense occurs in human beings. 
Badcock proposes identification as the psycho- 
logical mechanism to explain this, and wishes 
to make the link with biological theory through 
the concept of kin altruism, whereby one 
orgapism promotes the perpetuation of (some 
of) His own genes through helping the repro- 
ductive success of relatives. Human altruism 
through identification is said to be a 
generalization of this phenomenon. 

The trouble is that the theory of kin altruism 
involves a cost-benefit analysis. The fewer the 
genes the beneficiary shares with the altruist, 
the less the altruist will do for him at a given 
cost. But we sometimes make great sacrifices 
for others who are not related to us. We can 
identify even with members of other species; 
from the point or view of natural selection this 
last propensity would seem dangerous to us. 

The Problem of Altruism is full of ingenious 
speculation, and ns such, it offers a certain 
amount of enjoyment, but for an appreciation 
of how very difficult it is In the present slate of 
knowledge to draw well-founded conclusions 
about human nnture from evolutionary bio- 
logy, readers sljould turn to Philip Kitcher's 
excellent book Vaulting Ambition (reviewed in ; 

the TLS, Jonunry 3, 3986). .i J • 
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HUGH KENNEDY 

The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphates: The 
Islamic Near East from the sixth to the 
eleventhcentury 

424pp. Longman . £22 ( paperback . £12). 
0582*193129 

The period from the seventh to the eleventh 
century comprises the formative age of Islam 
and Islamic civilization. Politically, it wit- 
nessed the great expansion of the Arab Muslim 
empire under the Rashidun and the Umayyad 
caliphs, the splendour of the early 'Abbasid 
caliphate in Baghdad and its gradual decline 
and dismemberment through the rise of in- 
dependent and semi-independent dynasties 
throughout the Muslim empire - culminating 
in the establishment of the Fatimid counter- 
caliphate holding swnv over the Maghreb, 
Egypt and Greater Syria. The age drew to a 
close with the coming of the Seljuq Turks, who 
reunited the eastern and central territories of 
Islam and for n time reduced the 'Abbasid 
caliphs to religious figureheads by setting up 
their own sovereign sultanate. 

Hugh Kennedy's book. The Prophet and the 
Age of the Caliphates, offers an attractive intro- 
duction to the history of this period. It is. to be 
sure, essentially a political history: the reader 
gets little sense of the intellectual’ and cultural 
achievements of the time. There is only a brief 
reference to that "Renaissance of Islam", as it 
has been called, which accompanied the de- 
cline of the caliphate in the tenth century. As 
the subtitle indicates, it is, moreover, res- 
tricted to Islam in the Near East and thus ex- 
cludes the history of the western Islamic world 
of the Maghreb and the Iberian peninsula. This 
limitation was evidently suggested by the inclu- 
sion of the volume in a series dealing with the 
history of the Near East since the rise of Islam. 

The biography of the prophet Muhammad, 
the history of his first successor and to some 
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Wilhelm Raabe 

The Fiction of the 
Alternative Community 
Jeffrey L. Sammons 

The international reputation of 
. Wilhelm Raabe (1831-1910) has been 
rapidly growing In recent years. Here 
an experienced scholar In German 
studies shares his excitement In 
discovering Raabe and argues per- 
suasively that he Is the major mld- 
nlneteenth-century novelist In the 
German language between Goethe 
and Theodor Fontana 
Clothbound: $453)0 
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- Sense of the Past 
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■ While it has long been recognized 
\ that jhe poetry of T. 5. Eliot and Ezra 

■ ” grew frorrian active interest 

, . in the past, an exploration of the 

, . nature of their "historical sense" has 
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extent also of the Umayynd caliphate, have 
been the subject of much controversy among 
modern historians. This has resulted from the 
fact that the earliest written Muslim sources for 
this period date only from the ‘Abbasid age. a 
century and a half after the death of 
Muhammad, and themselves reflect contradic- 
tory interpretations of events. Partisan rewrit- 
ing in the light of later developments, conflicts 
and interests is often evident. Western histo- 
rians have viewed these sources with widely 
varying degrees of scepticism. In the early 
decades of the century, H. Lam mens presented a 
radically revised story of the rise of Islam and 
the Umayyad caliphate based on the claim that 
even the Sunnite sources were largely distorted 
by 'Abbasid and Shi'ite partisanship. His 
slanted attack on the credibility of the Sira, the 
Muslim account of the life of Muhammad, was 
challenged by others. More recently, some 
historians have proposed substantial reinter- 
pretations of various aspects founded on the 
assumption that the authors of the extant writ- 
ten sources no longer understood some of the 
terminology of the earlier reports and of the 
historical circumstances reflected in them. 
Some have gone further to argue that the 
Muslim sources concerning the origins of Islam 
cannot be trusted at all, and that in view of the 
meagre ness of contemporary non-Muslim 
sources its early history must remain mostly 
speculative. 

Against these revisionist views, Kennedy 
takes a conservative position. He holds that "in 
the main, the early Muslim sources are, within 
their limitations, an accurate reflection of the 
events that took place .... In the final analy- 
sis, the idea that anyone in the . . . eighth 

mi +* • 


century could have systematically forged or 
invented so vast, diverse and circumstantial o 
body of evidence is simply unbelievable." His 
narrative account of events thus follows fairly 
traditional lines, though the henvy moralistic 
censure characteristic of some older Western 
historiography on Islam has given way to 
generally positive or neutrn] reporting. 

The chronological account is accompanied 
by an analysis of long-term factors and de- 
velopments, especially of a social or economic 
nature, which affected the course of events. 
Here the uuthor makes selective use of recent 
historical and archaeological research by 
various scholars. Quite a few interpretations, 
however, especially concerning the history of 
the ‘Abbasids and the later successor dynas- 
ties, are his own. The constraints of space in a 
general survey obviously did not always allow 
him to develop and document these as they 
would deserve. There are perceptive dis- 
cussions of tribal movements and the antagon- 
ism between nomads and settled people, of the 
conflicting motivations of the various ethnic 
elements in the caliphal armies, of the role of 
Turkish slave troops, and of the structural dif- 
ferences of the states set up by various groups: 
the Daylamites, Turks, Kurds, Arab bedouin 
tribes. 

Less attention is devoted to the analysis of 
religious and ideological factors and develop- 
ments bearing upon the political events, and 
some of Kennedy’s interpretations in this re- 
spect are definitely amiss. Thus his suggestion 
that Sunnism and "Twelver" Shi'ism took 
definite shape and became irreconcilably 
opposed to each other only under the Buyids in 
the later tenth and early eleventh centuries. 


The meaning of money 
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This book, a recension and amplification of 
studies carried out by M. F. Hendy over almost 
two decades, is a remarkable achievement, and 
will remain an indispensable guide to future 
research for many years. Despite his categor- 
ical tone (“the obvious, and correct, solution") 
and periodical summary dismissal of a rival 
interpretation ("a most unfortunate non- 
sense"), Hendy recognizes that no discussion 
of the ancient or medieval world can be defini- 
tive. As he frankly points out, the discovery of 
a mere fragment of an inscription can make 
redundant whole generations of scholarly de- 
bate; and indeed since the completion of his 
work, the publication of analyses of late 
Roman gold coins has enabled us to view the 
reform of the financial organization carried out 
under Valentinian f in a much more specific 
light. 

Hendy's approach to the study of the Byzan- 
tine monetary economy aims to be nothing 
short of comprehensive. Given a society in 
which the .use of money was partial, sporadic 
and to some extent formalized, and in which' 

, the striking, and expenditure of coin was de- 
termined by perceived government needs rather 
than commercial considerations, it is surely 
right to begin as he does with the land, the real 
basis of wealth. The non-monetary character 
of much of the Byzantine economy constantly 
obtrudes, the most important . single factor - 
seeming to be the prohibitive cost of moving ' 
agricultural surpluses overland in a pre-railway 
pre-tarmacadam era. The dependence of farm- ' 
ers on nearby, markers, along with the cata-' . 
-atrophic effects of even a local failure of crops, ’ ■ 
15 the constant theme of such a society. ' 

• P n ^ Strengths of Studies h j the 

tjyzanilne Monetary. Economy 453 is its 
insistence op . not imposing moderneconomic *1 

apd. monetary concepts . on a \yoric| which was • 
*g^ 9 f Ufil bf them; A Roman emperor, faced - 
with [the need for exceptional expenditure,: did , 
npt |iavc ; the optiori of increasing public sector 

boring- there was no National Debt. be-. 

. cause an*, ancient goveniqentwas . tpq jar^j/-, 


rary, too insecure and too unsure of its 
revenues to have much credit. In normal limes, 
a reasonably prudent ruler seems to have been 
able to build up a reserve, but if this proved 
insufficient, he had to resort, like his medieval 
successors, to exceptional methods - confisca- 
tions, forced loans, tax increases, the debase- 
ment of coin in which state payments were 
made. As the well-documented instance of 
Henry VIII shows, such expedients might 
produce spectacularshort-term gains, but were 
no solution to a chronic problem. In the longer 
term, no regime ever found them conducive to 
stability, and the Byzantine Empire was no 
exception, though as Hendy points out, a 
policy of taxation through debasement should 
not be confused with actual economic stagna- 
tion or decline. 

There are few aspects of financial policy and 
monetary usage that are not illumined by these 
studies. The monetary economy as a whole is 
shown to rest on an approximate equilibrium 
between government expenditure and taxa- 
tion. Mostly, and wherever practicable, the 
Byzantine government paid out salaries, tips, 
subsidies and the like in gold; lower denomina- 
tions were produced essentially to expedite its 
recovery. Payment it naturally undertook it- 
self, generally through senior officials, the re- 
covery it farmed out to a large class of money- 
changers, who at local level employed small 
change to purchase gold coin from the public, 
for resale to the state for more sipall change. 
Government provision of small change de- 
pended therefore on the presence of recipients 
of state gold rather than of any commercial 
need. This may seem hard to us, but many 
societies have used coin only at certain levels or 
in certain Contexts without perceptible incon- 
venience. Then as now, the money-supply 
; seemed to, have sinister overtones. It was be- . 
lieved that market prices rose under a free- 
spending emperor arid fell under so prodigious 
a niggard as Constantine V, the “new Midas’^, 
and true or. riot outside the important but 
litfiited world of Constantinople itself, the State 
dearly played a critical role. Curiously , Hendy 
has little lb say on the actual mechanics of 
j nioney-chnnglng , for the greater parL of his 
... perftidi, though many alliisionishow its opera- 
tion almost down, to’ the' empire’s last days. 

• FrQm whopi and at what rate did the changer j 
make his prqfri? How far did this profit-making ' 
distort the i tidy relationship- of; nomisma, 
-H^lj^i^pnandfollisasit had once distorted 
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wlicn communal fighting between ... 
erupted in Baghdad, is untenable Twelve!"" 
Imam,. Shi'ism becante sectarian i„7h e L? 
eighth century, and some of the nr,J“ 
beliefs which he describes t 
Shrttes of the Buyid age can be ,ra«d 
this period. The efforts of the caliph al tol 
(813-33) to reconcile the 'Abbashls IS? 
Alids fa, led partly because the Sunnite S 
Sh, tie re ig.ous positions were alreedy S 
deeply entrenched The communal figh, n “ 
Baghdad under the Buyids did notrcfta 

new sectarian division bui the weakness of bdis 

“" d ,hc lnore vigorous self.as«|oa 
of the Shi ite community backed by the Davis 
mites against the Sunnites, who were favoured 
by the Turks. 

The significance of the official creed issued 
by the caliph al-Qadir in 1020 is misjudged 
when it is described as the first explicit and 
positive definition of Sunnism, which had pre- 
viously been merely negatively defined by j is 
opposition to the claims of the Shi*a. The creed 
of al-Qadir rather falls wholly within the long 
line of traditionalist Hanbalite creeds fbrmu 
lated since the time of Ahmad b. Hanbal 
Sunnite beliefs had been defined in positm 
terms for a long time before al-Qadir, but there 
were definitions of Sunnism at variance with 
the traditionalist Hanbalite creeds. Al-Qadir’s 
creed was partly motivated by his hope of gain- 
* n 8 the support of the Hanbalite community, 
which predominated in Baghdad but was in- 
significant in the rest of the Islamic world. 
Implicitly repudiating even Ash’arism, which 
later became the predominant theology of 
Sunnite Islam, that creed cannot be viewed as 
formulating a broad concept of Sunnism. 


The emperor of humbug 


There ore of course weaknesses as well a 
strengths in the book. Although there isagreal 
deni of cross-referencing, there is little sys- 
tematic integration of "studies" which were 
clearly written over n considerable period of 
time. And whereas Hendy is evidently master 
of the sources for the later Byzantine Empire, 
quite a lot of his comments on its earlier period 
give the impression of an extremely able com- 
mentary on the recent work of other scholar 
He simply does not know the primary material, 
literary or numismatic, well enough at firsl 
hand. This becomes immediately clear frpm his 
nebulous account of fifth-century coinage, 
through whose complexities no reliable exposi- 
tion exists to guide him. Hendy nrgues that 
one cannot “understand” any period without 
understanding its precursor. Fair enough, bat 
If Anastasius is not to be understood without 
Diocletian, it is important to be clear, in starl- 
ing at his reign, in what ways exactly the latter 
was innovative, and how far he comprehended 
and was in control of the circumstances of hb 
time. In my view, it was brave, but over- 
ambitious, to tackle the fourth and fifth 
centuries in so much dcLail, and the attempts 
understand and explain them systematically 
has not come off. 

The plates seem to have been something o' 
an afterthought. They certainly provide a use- 
ful picture-gallery of the late Roman and 
Byzantine coinage, though the author has been 
indifferently served by his photographer. The 
trouble is that there is„po integration with the 
text, which presumably accounts for the other- 
wise inexplicable omission of seals, a surprising 
failure in a book which constantly and nghhy 
irisists on the importance of the totality of 
evidence. On a more purely numismatic note, . 
missed any real discussion of the policy of- 
striking bronze coins on older types, a featjijjj 
of the early seventh century and of the ten 
and eleventh centuries. Were the- old ^ w 
discounted ■ or ■ even demonetized? 
mechanism brought coins back to the mm 

Are thrive hints in our literary sources, 

. evidence from hoards? And if not, them 
certainly earlier . and later parallels yhicn . 
would have (been relevant to explore. . , . 

But when all Is said and done, the fbrmW • 
impact bf Hendy’s scholarship remains. H® 
given us a book of massive erudition anfl 
irig value, and if it is also a bit self4ndmg«V ’ 
the author can; be : excused, for 
Byzantine studies haye takert a decisive .¥ 
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IT* Artful Albanian: The memoirs of Enver 
tfoxha 

394 pp. Chatto and Windus. Paperback, £5.95. 
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^en Mikhail Gorbachev took over the reins 
c (be Soviet Union he lost no time in turning 
lis back on the Brezhnev era. Not so Ramiz 
Alia In Albania, who became first secretary of 
^Albanian communist party on the death of 
Enver Hoxha in April 1985. He swore at the 
fricto remain true to the legacy of Hoxha and, 
j, far at least, has kept his word. At last 
[lovember’s ninth party congress, for instance, 
Alia heaped lavish praise on Comrade Enver’s 
■mortal work, wise teachings and rich tlieo- 
itdcal heritage which “inspire us at every mo- 
wn and guide us in every step". Hoxha, he 
atoned, is the figure who “symbolizes and 
fisbodies the ardent love of country and dedi- 
aied revolutionary militancy, the popular wis- 
dom and brilliant mind of the cultivated man, 
bmodest son of the people and the outstand- 
ag statesman". This perpetuation of the 
Hnha cult makes Jon Halliday’s digest of 
H«ha’s various volumes of memoirs particu- 
biiy timely, for they throw valuable light on 
Ac ethos and attitudes of the ruling 61ite of a 
cooniry which, while it may appear no more 
dun a quaint (if such an epithet can attach to a 
Mnist tyranny) and anomalous backwater, is 
aioe the less firmly and necessarily embroiled 
iolhat most intractable, and potentially explo- 
sve, of Balkan problems, the Kossovo ques- 
’ Don. This has arisen because half as many 
ethnic Albanians live in the Kossovo region of 
Yugoslavia as in Albania proper and a not 
iaignificant proportion of these would appear 
0 favour the Stalinism of Hoxha and his epigo- 
raover the relatively relaxed communism of 
Yugoslavia. The key to Hoxha’s appeal clearly 
. hyinhis absolute commitment to the Albanian 
atkmalist cause, a commitment that clearly 
feds a sneaking favour even among some 
. Albanian ^migrfis appalled by the nastiness of 
forfglme. 

; A rough but none the less useful guide to the 
dimensions of the personality cult of a given 
farior is the number of volumes of his col- 
■ taed works that have found their way into 
"j P™ 1 - Kim II Sung of North Korea must come 
: fee id holding the record and a few years ago 
J M-page expositions of his “Suche" idea were 
‘regular feature of the British press. Another 
mammoth proportions is that of Nicolae 
ftw$escu of Romania (and of his wife, Elena, 
» bolder of more than a hundred honorary 
ferrates in chemistry). When Ceau§escu’s 
^tonpmtruoamenl was published in English 
1 w years ago it was, not Inaccurately but 
^hat unfortunately, entitled “A man for 
Even Colonel Papadopoulos of Greece, 
a right-wing dictator, managed to 
fe* up seven volumes of turgid and now mer- 
jry hard-to-find prose, one for each year, of 
®uh!amented regime. 

Notwithstanding his death in April 1985, 
rending Albania with a rod of iron for over 
fears, the collected works of Hoxha con- 
10 t°U from the presses and have now 
at the last count, forty-seven 
Halllday has made his selection from 
'wumes bf memoirs, The Anglo-American 
(J Albania, The Tltoltes , With Stalin, 

. Mhtihc^evites and the two volumes of 
/vwiofjj on china, which are enst in the 
JR ex tacts ;from a diary that Halliday 
be in the main genuine but which 
St the least appear to have been re- 
en with a large measure of hindsight, 
m sbme way^ the most Interesting 
laying the Foundations of the New 
I Sfl? 1 published in 1984 and cov- 

Qetin Pp‘*tic^ of the period of the Italian and 
I ^^ occupations and of the initial seizure 
I L y ^ l V presumably appeared too tate to be 
^^atedlnHalllday’santhoIogy, ■ y-‘- m 
4 ii- , v oIumos are put out by the Institute 
(i^at-Unjnlst, studies of; the Central 
of the Albanian Party of Labour, 

; ^ 6r % h«iaded for many years by Hox- 
the; Balkan propensity to 
k - nepotism having proved per- 

; ;^ith 'communist goverri- 
i.rf .; ; jfo^Sbojut.the peninsula.- For the iriokt 


part they are well and idiomatically translated 
and reflect the pungent and gossipy style of a 
political leader of some culture and of wide 
reading, as the tags in half a dozen languages 
which pepper his texts testify. The translations, 
indeed, do justice to the vitriolic invective to be 
expected from the man who once dismissed 
Nikita Khrushchev as “the greatest counter- 
revolutionary buffoon and charlatan the world 
has ever known" and wrote off the Yugoslav 
commuaist leader Vukmanovif-Tempo as a 
"Serbo-Jesuit". As Halliday points out, the 
propensity to lapse into invective is an all too 
common vice in the middle-class Marxist intel- 
lectual. 

Scarcely a son of the people, Hoxha was in 
fact born into the family of a well-to-do Muslim 
landowner in Gjirokastfir, in the then largely 
(Orthodox) Christian south, and he always re- 
tained, as did Tito, a narcissistic concern with 
his appearance. (The boots which he allegedly 
wore during his period as a wartime partisan 
leader and which are on display at his birth- 
place have a curiously unworn look about 
them.) On the strength of his studies at the 
French Iyc 6 e in Kor? 6 , Hoxha was awarded a 
government scholarship in 1930 to study at the 
University of Montpellier. Without taking a 
degree he soon drifted to Paris, where he 
joined the French Communist Party and wrote 
articles in L' Humanity denouncing the rule of 
Ahmet Zogu, the feudal chieftain who, in 
1935, had himself crowned king of the “Alba- 
nians”. Later he spent some time in Brussels, 
where he began to study law although once 
again he failed to graduate. 

On his return to Albania, Hoxha taught fora 
time at his old school in KorgS before being 
dismissed for revolutionary agitation. Until the 
end of his life he manifested the zeal, extrem- 
ism and limitless capacity for humbug of the 
student revolutionary. Characteristically, he 
placed a high premium on the redeeming qual- 
ities of manual labour (for everyone, that is, 
except himself) and it is noteworthy that the 
leadership of the Albanian communist party 
was at once the most extreme and the least 
working-class in its origins of any in Eastern 
Europe. (The only real proletarian to rise to a 
position of leadership in the early days of the 
party, Koci Xoxe, a tinsmith from Negovan, 
was eliminated as a Titoist in 1948, personally 
strangled by Hoxha’s Long-time henchman, 
Mehmet Shehu, or so Khrushchev was told by 
Tito.) 

Despite Hoxha’s disquieting capacity for the 
verbatim recall of long conversations that took 
place up to forty-five years previously (the edi- 
tor is surely over-cautious in describing them as 
“inherently rather implausible”), the books, 
provided they are taken with an appropriate 
hnndful of salt, can be quite informative. As 
Halliday points out, Hoxha was at once 
mendacious and unusually frank. If, in The 
Anglo- Albanian Threat to Albania, Hoxha is 
understandably unforthcoming about the de- 
gree to which the Albanian parly was, from its 
earliest foundation, the creature of the Yugo- 
slav party, there is much incidental detail about 
the role of the British liaison officers para- 
chuted in by the Special Operations Executive 
to liaise with the Albanian partisans, and in- 
deed with other resistance organizations. 
There is one extraordinary vignette of Hoxha, 
discussing with Brigadier “Trotsky" Davies, in 
the depths of a bleak Albanian winter, Jerome 
K. Jerome, Swift, Byron, Shelley and Kipling. 
Hoxha made the point to Davies that was im- 
pressed on me by my own guide during a visit to 
Albania, namely, that the Shakespearean trans- 
lations of Bishop Fan Noli make Shakespeare 
“speak Albanian". Hoxha is inclined to play 
down the role of Phiiby in sabotaging the com- 
bined SIS-CIA effort to overthrow him in the 
lata 1940s and early 1950s, and, instead, pre- 
dictably emphasizes the crucial role played by 
the ^evolutionary vigilance of the Albanian 

people, . . 

Throughout h»s writings, Hoxha manifests 
an unqualified enthusiasm for Stalin and all his 
works and. Some of the most interesting pas- 
sages in Halliday’s selection bear oh his recol- 
: lections of a post-mortem on tlje reaspns for 
the defeat pf the left in the Greek, civil war that 
was organized by Stalin in Moscow in January 
1950. At this meeting Stalin listened to Hox- 
ha 's catalogue of complaints against the-Greek 
'communists for thpir. mishandllijg of 4 Jie situa- 
tion and. of the apoIbgW{to which Hoxha fervds 


only a fraction of the space devoted to his own 
analysis) of Nikos Zakhariadis, oddly de- 
scribed by Halliday as being the “new" head of 
the Greek communist party (he became gen- 
eral secretary in 1934) and even more oddly by 
Hoxha as being “very intelligent and cul- 
tured”. Both sides appear to have been quite 
happy to accept Stalin's role as arbiter and, 
needless to say, Stalin plumped for the Al- 
banian version, although he did clear Zakhar- 
iadis of the accusation that he was a British 
agent. 

If Stalin was unquestionably Hoxha’s great 
hero, then Khrushchev was his greatest bug- 
bear. The Khrushchevhes, of which Halliday 
publishes substantial extracts, gives a detailed 



Enver Hoxha at the May Day parade, 1976, In 
Tirana. 

and necessarily one-sided, but on the whole 
plausible, analysis of the polemics and bitter 
feuding that culminated in the breaking-off oF 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union in 
1961. The one consistent thread in Hoxha’s 
turning his back first on the Yugoslavs in the 
late 1940s, the Russians in the early 1960s and 
the Chinese in the late 1970s, was his overrid- 
ing and ultimately successful concern to pro- 
tect his own power-base, a policy conducted 
with a dexterity that was to ensure him a much 
longer period of absolute power than any other 
East European leader. 

Naturally enough, Hoxha makes no mention 
of the real reasons for the break with the Soviet 
Union, namely the threat to his political, 
perhaps even to his physical, survival implicit 
in Khrushchev's determination to impose de- 
Stalinization on the East European satellites. 
Instead, he drones on about Soviet revisionism 
and “social imperialism” and is highly critical 
of the “Czarist” lifestyle of the Soviet lead- 
ership. His account of the earthy polemics be- 
tween himself and Khrushchev has a certain 
verisimilitude, as when Khrushchev mocked 
Hoxha's effort fo make Albania self-sufficient 
in wheat by claiming that Soviet mice con- 
sumed more wheat in a year than the Alba- 
nians could ever eat. Even at the height of his 
battles with Khrushchev, however, Hoxha did 
not abandon his cultural interests, and his 
Czech hosts must have been surprised by his 
determination when visiting Marienbad to see 
the house in which the aged Goethe had be- 
come besotted with the young Gretchen. How 
many other East European leaders can have 
had any knowledge of, or interest in, such 
matters? 

Some ofthe most useful and telling informa- 
tion is In the detail of the memoirs. A case 
in point is Hoxha’s visit to Romania in 1948. 
On getting into the Romanian party boss 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s . armour-plated !' Zis 
limousine, Hoxha, himself no sluggard in mat- 
ters of personal security, found an arsenal 
worthy of a Chicago mobster. He draws an 
entirely convincing picture of Gheorghiu-Dej, 
Ana Pauker (her haircut short d la gargonne) 
and company cowering like rabbits while pro- 
fessing to be in total control of the situation. 
Again, in the course of one of their many con- 
frontations , 1 a furious KhrushdheV sbre&med at* 


Hoxha that only Harold Macmillan had dared 
to speak to him in such a manner. Wc also learn 
that as relations with the Soviet Union moved 
towards breaking point, one of the official 
Soviet complaints was that an Albanian child 
had peed near a building used by the Soviet 
submarine flotilla in VlorB; childish, absurd 
but, alas, wholly plausible. 

The last part of Halliday’s anthology is given 
over to extracts from the Reflections on China 
published in 1979 in two volumes totalling over 
1,500 pages. This appeared shortly (indeed 
suspiciously shortly) after the definitive break 
with the Chinese in 1978, when the seventh 
party congress had denounced “the anti-Marx- 
ist stand and counter-revolutionary actions of 
the Chinese revisionist leadership". It pur- 
ported to be extracts from a political diary kept 
by Hoxha between 1962, by which time Al- 
bania’s break with the Soviet Union and align- 
ment with China had become overt, and 1977, 
when the covert doubts about the nature of 
Chinese revisionism and, in particular, the 
Chinese rapprochement with the Americans, 
which Hoxha purportedly had committed to 
his diary, had become increasingly open. In the 
diary he claims to have had doubts about the 
Chinese comrades almost from the beginning. 
In August 1966, for instance, at a time when 
Albania was publicly professing eternal 
friendship with China, wc find him. without a 
trace of embarrassment, worrying that the 
Chinese were transforming the cull of Mnointo 
a religion, despite Marx's denunciation of the 
cult of the individual. Ever vigilant to cast out 
the mote in the eyes of others, he is sublimely 
indifferent to the beam in his own. For his own 
personality cult was quite the equal of those of 
Mao, Ceausescu or Kim 11 Sung, with the hill- 
sides of Albania being plastered with the slo- 
gan “Parti- Enver". 

Halliday has skilfully extracted the essence 
from Hoxha’s chatty, and frequently veno- 
mous, verbosity and has accompanied the text 
with eminently useful notes. He devotes a 
whole appendix to the mysterious affair of the 
“suicide" in December 1981 (and subsequent 
denunciation as an agent of the CIA, the KGB 
and of Yugoslav intelligence) of Mehmet 
Shehu, a veteran of the Spanish Civil War, 
Hoxha’s right-hand njan from a very early 
stage and prime minister front 1954 until his 
death. Only occasionally does Halliday gel into 
a muddle. An instance of this is his claim that 
the British authorities during the Second 
World War were too busy pandering to the 
Greek “revanchists" (Hoxha's rhetoric is 
catching) to advocate the restoration of Alba- 
nia’s territorial unity at the war’s end. Greece's 
claim to Northern Epirus may be overstated or 
unrealistic but can scarcely be dismissed as 
revanchist, as to this day there is a recognized 
Greek minority in the area. But more to the 
point Eden, as foreign secretary, in fact pro- 
foundly upset the Greek govemment-in-exile 
by his declaration in December 1942 that 
Britain looked forward at the war’s end to 
a restoration of Albania to its pre-war 
boundaries. 

The Artful Albanian is a good read in itself 
and also one from which a considerable 
amount can be gleaned, particularly with the 
aid of Halliday ’s critical apparatus. In which, 
among other things, he correctly identifies the 
sex of .the long-serving Vlach member of the 
Politburo, Rita Marko. As we approach the 
last decade of the century, none ofthe territo- 
.rial antagonisms and ethnic rivalries that made 
the Balkans the powder-keg of Europe in the 
first decade of the century show any sign of 
diminishing. Hungarians and Romanians are 
at each other's throats over Transylvania. 
Yugoslavs and Bulgarians over Macedonia. 
Greeks and Turks over (he Aegean and. most 
explosive of all, Albanians and Serbs over Kos- 
sovo. So for the fact that most of these coun- 
tries are under communist nile has prevented 
. actual hostilities, but the potentially destabiliz- 
ing effect of these various disputes cannot be 
over-estimnted. Hoxha's memoire provide b 
powerful insight into the extraordinary, if to a 
degree justified, paranoia on. the port of the 
Albanians as to the threat posed to their surviv- 
al by their neighbours and by the super-pow- 
ers. They also afford a chilling glimpse of the 
kind of society that develops when half-edu- 
cated student revolutionaries have the chance 
to put their grisly virion of ap ideal society 11119 
•effect. ■ - '• . ,■ - : 
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The exhausted narrator of John Morrison's 
story ’Bushfire" experiences in the blackened 
wilderness "the most extraordinary sensation 
of loneliness I’ve ever known” and reflects on 
“ihe most awful predicament a man could poss- 
ibly find himself in ... ‘to be utterly alone in 
infinite space.' *' Later in Morrison’s collec- 
tion , This Freedom . a widower recall s the sto ry 
of the man who, after his wife's funeral, "sud- 
denly threw up his arms and did a dance of joy 
. . . crying over and over again in a new voice 
filled with delirious laughter, 'Alone! Alone! 
Alone!' Between these extremes of euphoria 
or desolation unfold many of the feelings for 
the land, and the tense relationships of its in- 
habitants, explored in these Australian novels 
and stories. Laughten rather than anguish, 
however, mostly accompanies Morrison’s pro- 
tagonists' experience of loneliness, often a 
necessary, even desired condition of the free- 
dom celebrated, for example, in the title story. 
This shows an old man unexpectedly achieving 
his ultimate happiness only after the death of 
his wife and the destruction by fire of his house 
and all the things which "cluttered up” his life. 
Other stories show “going bush", going off “on 
the' wind that tramps the world”, as an admir- 
able alternative to the wage-slavery and mater- 
ialism of the cities, especially if the fence- 
obsessed fanners of “The Ticket" or "The 
Prophet of Faridnloop" can be defeated, Only 
In the volume ’s last story does a character come 
to hear “Alone! Atone! Alone!" as a cry of 
desolation rather than release, and this is part- 
ly because his solitude is circumscribed by city 
life. 

Mostly focusing on female characters and a 
female paint of view, Ruth Park shows the 
avoidance of solitude, rather than Its celebra- 
tion, as apriority throughout Missus t the open- 
ing novel, set in the 1920s, to her Harp iii the 
South trilogy. (The two “sequels" were pub- 
lished in 1948. and 1949.), Loneliness and the 
, harshness jof her marriage arid environment 
drive] Hugh Darcy’s mother to madness arid 
suicide, an awkward legacy remaining con- 
StunUy at Ms side fn the form of a crippled, 
brother wlio embodies many femhle traits alien 
to fjugh himself; Much of ihe rest of the novel 
concerns his Reluctant relinquishing of the Au- 
stralian male life of rpyiiig work, boosting, 
Whoring nnd niateship, under the fragile influ- 
i. erice of bis eventual wife, Margaret, who is 
' . ,«fespe rat<!- to avojd the bleak condition of rural 
- splnstei hobd. ’{Though Ibis action femains cen- 
<tra!,,f «rk also traces the relationship of Mar- 
i igaretV parents back toiits origins, covering a 
; - Wid* #cep of colonial history in the process: 
Such, hisiqrical extensive ness, and Park’s style 
f/.hoW* 4lopf omnlscjehce, leave little scope 
• ■; H^rotoatfcation of tfic irtnqr (ife of her cliar- 
;.. : .;a^e r &,'At ils bpst in shoeing the emergence of ■ 

: ^ Margaret ami Htigh’si {marriage, out of; raw, 

^ Anstir4lian< • 

i 1 ? ata wrehtipribreadth bfvls- -x 


ion, sometimes supplemented by a Lawrentian 
rhetoric in presenting the "primitive holiness" 
of sexual passion or pain. 

Both Park and Morrison at times create ele- 
ments of pastoral despite the unpromising land 
they envisage. Perhaps on account of its still 
harsher Western Australian environment. 
Peter Cowan's narrative differs, the threat of 
something elusive or unimaginable suggested 
by the very precision with which his stories 
attempt to record sensual impressions of the 
landscape, its heats, chills and colours. This 
dispassionate precision recalls Hemingway, at 
least in the early stories of Cowan's outstand- 
ing collection. A Window in Mrs X’s Place . 
Cowan’s heroes, however, are rarely men 
without women, and tensions between the 
sexes figure largely in his stories. Clearance of 
the bush in “The Tractor", for example, di- 
vides a farmer and his conservationist girl- 
friend; irreconcilable preferences for city and 
country separate a man and his lover in “The 
House". As Cowan's work progresses (the 
volume includes stories published between 
1944 and 1976), it reflects more darkly on what 
he describes in the introduction as “the frag- 
mentary nature of today’s experience, the 
pointless ness and frustration and bitterness". 
Fractured relationships increasingly pre- 
dominate: in “The Beach" or “Collector’’, 
death seems the price or consequence of sexual 
union, while several other later stories present 
only random erotic encounters on the road, 
intimacies snatched by chance from the heart- 
less immensity of the continent, and quickly 
extinguished by it. Artist-figures move in the 
background of several of the later stories, un- 
easy at what is going on, yet unable to alter it. 

The landscape of Park and Morrison’s fic- 
tion, and some of Cowan's, is also present in 
the early part of Laurie Hergenhan's anth- 
ology, The Australian Short Story. This opens 
with the absolute desolation, tonal and topog- 
raphic, of Henry Lawson's account of an out- 
back funeral, “The Union Buries its Dead". 
Many other early stories follow in this idiom of 
“bush realism" which Lawson's work helped to 
establish for Australian fiction, reporting on 
the rough, male-dominated world of the early 
outback, with “drink . . . the only break in the 
awful monotony*'. Gavin Casey’s “Short-Shift 
Saturday", for example, offers an uncertain 
celebration of booze-based male relations in a 
mining community where human and physical 
nature jointly decline. Katherine Susannah 
Prichard's ironically titled “Happiness" 
observes the dissolution of a farmer’s marriage 
from the aloof point of view of his aborigine 
workers. Later stories in the anthology retain 
some of this early value of realistic report on 
phases of Australian life: Olga Masters con- 
cisely dramatizes small- town passions, while 
Beverley Farmer develops eloquent implica- 
tions about particular stresses within Austra- 
lia's Greek-immigrant community. But as the 
stories grow closer to the present day, they 
often discard the realism of earlier work, and 
the sort of vision it sustained. Previous values 
are questioned: Thelma Forshaw's “The 
Mareship Syndrome”, for example, critically 
purveys assumptions of the sort which appear 
in ‘‘Short-Shift Saturday”. Recording of the 
painful simplicity of rural life gives way to ex- 
amination of the complexities of a predomi- 
nantly urban Australia, one in which, to bor- 
row Frank Moorhouse's title, “The Airport, 
the Pizzeria, the Motel, the Rented Car, and 
Ihe Mysteries of Life" offer little prospect of 
mutual harmony. Several later writers In the 
anthology move away from this fragmentary 
experience towards fantasy, or towards a scep- 
tical self-consciousness about art, its methods 
and powers, of the Sort which appears in Peter 
Cowan's later work. ; 

One of the writers in this new vein is Murray 
Bail, whose collection The Drover's Wife 
Shows a lively inventiveness in finding new 
forms for fragmentary statement. Bail also 
emphasizes his rejection of the idiom of bush 
realism in the title story, which exposes the 
, drably ram antic figure of the outback portrait 
as only a runaway suburban housewife whb 
enjoyed camping. When Bail does seem to fall 
back into (he old fasejnation with Wilderness 
and loneliness, it is with a new emphnsisl The 
solitary trapper in “Tlje' Silence’’ finds that the 
m am expe rieriee ,of infinite : space, In the out: ■ ■ 
back -is- of : infinite' 'Silence;: sp -overwhelmlng 
.language J jiglM mMnd.;ti^ 


being near the talking man" who occasionally u 
collects his catches. “The Silence" defines one si 
aspect of a post-modernist anxiety about words n 
and language which reappears throughout |j 
Bail’s collection. Not only “The Drover’s ii 
Wife" but several of the other stories contrast ir 
or examine pictorial, linguistic, or other forms b 

of portraiture, questioning how “Words. 
These marks on paper and so on" can "attempt a: 
an imitation" of living being and reality. si 

Such interrogations of language, and of the p; 
form and possibilities of the short story itself, P; 
are a central interest for Don Anderson, whose g< 
selection of recent short fiction for his anth- te 
ology Transgressions results . he explains , from v< 

an "editorial soul" which "thirsted for ‘ex- sc 
peri mental' writing". Reprinting material pub- i n 
lished between 1983 and 1985, Transgressions ar 
is in some ways an interesting complement to af 
The Australian Short Story, though it achieves “t 
only occasionally the simultaneous subversion bj 
of literary structures and dominant ideologies th 
which Anderson seeks in his introduction. Bar- v» 

bara Brooks's cool, disconnected style in pc 
“Summer in Sydney" forces the reader to “wait La 

for something still under the surface that meets sei 

inbetween the words", accentuating the drift- laj 
ing disaffection of the narrator. Elsewhere, the pe 
labyrinths and mirrors of experimental fiction ]ia 
proliferate, but sometimes loosely or self- cai 
indulgently employed. Traditional tactics may ho 
communicate with more concision - as for ex- evi 
ample in David MalouFs use of an intrusion by on 
the supernatural to identify an emotional tiv 
vacuum in “The Empty Lunch Tin". Other mi 
stories, such as Michael Wilding’s hippy fable the 
“I Am Monarch of All I Survey", suggest that if prt 

Transgressions does not always properly satisfy An 

Among the elect 


u thirst for the textually innovative i, 
succeed in revealing some of the hunge^l 
need for alternatives, that remain in an Am n 
lian society radicalized by Vietnam u,. ?' 

ing of the Whitlam government, and the’rocJ 
music of the 1970s, whose lyrics still 
beneath characters' daily JnverJtfol^ 
This and many other aspects of contempor 
ary Australian life are astutely assessed infe. 
sica Anderson's The Only Daughter. The noS 
presents a family as huge and complex as R u ,h 
Park s m Missus, rife with marital infidelities 
gossip and wranglings about wills The a 
tended family, however, offers a broad 
verse sample of Sydney society, and Ander-" 
son s heroine Sylvia, returning aftera lonasuv 
in Europe, provides an ideal vehicle for ex- 
aminmg it. Though renewing many of her 
affections for the city, Sylvia finds it sullied by 
"the money hunger that afflicts everyone" and 
by criminal property speculators who 'help 
their clients clamber towards coveted harbour 
views - Sydney society seems to make it "im- 
possible to be honest” for any of her family 
Lamenting the absence of “wholeness" and the 
sense of continuity she found in the “visible 
layers of history" in Europe, Sylvia explains in 
persuasive detail her decision to leave Austra- 
lia and her lover. But she stays, perhaps be- 
cause of a sense of impending loneliness, some- 
how heightened by awareness of her country, 
even in Sydney, “always ... out there, at 
one’s back”. Never wholly clarified, her mo- 
tives in some ways sum up a disposition in 
much of the fiction surveyed here, which finds 
the threat of isolation not only problematic but 
productive, a continuing narrative focus for 
Australian emotions and concerns. 


David Montrose 
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In literature at least, the American Dream has 
long been retrospective. The latest boat to beat 
against the current - the hero of Gregory Blake 
Smith's first novel, The De\’ilin the Dooryard - 
represents an extreme case: John Wheel- 
wright, archaeologist, scion of Boston 
Brahmins, whose ancestral namesake was one 
of Winthrop's Puritan elect which founded the 
city as “a moral beacon for all mankind”, is 
atavistically obsessed with re-creating a frag- 
ment of the seventeenth century on an island in 
Boston Harbour where he may live virtuously 
outside the degenerate world. As his forebears 
shunned transgressors of their code, so he 
plans to exclude modern civilization: 

Wheelwright decides that a wife must shnre 
his refuge, to complete “a little community of 
right thinkers". His choice, unfortunately, falls 
upon his cousin Hetty, who is obviously unsuit- 
able for the role, being firmly of the present he 
despises (she is, for one thing,' energetically 
promiscuous). Smith emphasizes their dissimi- 
larity by making Hetty a psychologist studying 
a pair of autistic twins whose self-enclosed 
worlds she hopes to penetrate, bringing them 
into contact with external reality. Wheel- 
wright, of course, seeks his own self-enclosed 
world. Much exasperation and humiliation en- 
sue before his maladroit courtship, which con- 
sists mainly of promising salvation. Is success- 
ful. Husband and Wife still, however; maintain 
separate households: on the island and with the 
twins, respectively. • 

Meanwhile, Smith has introduced the twins’ 
sinister mother, who keeps, a secret collection • 
of biological freaks (including a two-headed 
mouse) preserved in formaldehyde, and a 
grobp of Amerindian activists which claims 
ownership of various former Indian territories, 
including Wheelwright’s Island: It is led by the 
namesake and putative descendant of- King 
Philip, instigator Qf an uprising against the set- 
Hers during 1675-6; The novel reaches a climax 
when the claimants occupy the island, hiking, 
hostage Wheelwright and Hetty (the latter now 
resentfully pregnant). Wheelwright; account 
of their fgur-day captivity 1 $ interspersed with 
?xfracrs from th^fnernbirs of another forebear, 
an Indian prisoner' far several- months during / 


King Philip’s War. The point of this juxtaposi- 
tion is not, alas, entirely clear. 

Elsewhere, Smith deploys the kind of unmis- 
takeable but fuzzy “significance” which leaves 
the render to supply his own interpretation; 
and to this extent, he promises more than he 
delivers. Nor is his characterization altogether 
convincing. This is particularly true of Wheel- 
wright’s dream, which seems obscurely moti- 
vated, even allowing for his unbalanced per- 
sonality: he teeters on the verge of madness 
throughout - holding conversations with the 
ghosts of the island’s Colonial inhabitants - 
and, in the final pages, after being abandoned 
by Hetty, has apparently tumbled over the 
edge. Nevertheless, The Devil in the Dooryard 
is an ambitious and accomplished ddbul. The 
novel is soundly constructed and written with 
confidence and polish. Smith's theme may be 
familiar, but he has cortle up with a fresh varia- 
tion which draws on n period of America's 
history largely, nnd curiously, unexploiled by 
its novelists since the days of Hawthorne: there 
is, after all, no analogue to The Crucible or 
Homage to Mistress Bradstreet. 

Crime file 

GEORGE V. HIGGINS 
Outlaws 

360pp. Deutsch. £10.95 

0233981101 ' _ 

. Outlaws Is George V. Higgins’s most ambitious 
and complex novel, but it comes as a sore 
disappointment after his earlier brilliant tales 
of Boston low-life. Beginning in 1970 and en- 
ding in 1986 - although flashbacks extend the 
action over some fifty years - it's a rambling. 


uvei auiuu ----- 

unstructured and at times rankly sentiments 
account qf how n gang of idealistic colleg 
dropouts rob armoured security trucks, exten 
their activities to wiping out narcotics dealen 
are tracked down, arrested; tried and sent 
prison; and of what happens afterwards to pre 
secutor , police, prisoners and their relative! 
tt’s meant, one fears, as a searing Indictments 
modern Amerian society, but the narration i 
too chadtje and the premises too dubious 


too enaotje and the premises too - 

anything so definite to emerge. The novel a - 
demonstrates the limits of the author’s mu 
acclaimed individual narrative style, wm 

<•« _ nl 
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confines Itself to direct speech: like many 
fqre him, Higgins hps confused naturalism w 
realism.' ' 4 ' ' v v ' 
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Stepping south 


R oz Kaveney 

jICHARD FORD 
Apiece of My Heart 

297 pp. Collins Harvill. £10.95. 

0002716224 

A Piece of My Heart starts with a meeting 
between two characters, an absent and cuck- 
olded husband and a thuggish deus ex machina\ 
their only importance, it turns out, will be as 
plot-functions; a death is announced - though 
whose is left unstated. That death is what all 
else leads to, the event which crystallizes the 
novel's moral insights. A Piece of My Heart is 
about meetings; setting off as it does a rough- 
neck drifter with an unassuaged lust for his 
cousin that has brought him back to Mississippi 
against a northern lawyer with a bad case of 
anomie and a tendency to have his memories 
come out in italics to demonstrate their epipha- 
nic quality. We assume, correctly, that it will 
be one of these two - Robard or Sam - that 
dies, and thus their every movement is i n vested 
with a significance which, in the nature of 
things, is going to turn out to be spurious in one 
case or the other. But this is also in some 
measure a state-of-the-nation novel, in which a 
Huck with a taste for cheap pornography con- 
fronts a yuppie Tom; at this dialectical level, 
the working-through of the suspense-motif, 
effective though it is, is irrelevant, ineffective 
and cheap. 

A Piece of My Heart is also about a meeting 
of modes: Dirty Realism and Southern Gothic. 
Ihe two men are to meet their destiny on an 
island in the river, an island not on any maps, 
whose proprietor is concerned to appear a 
quirky patriarch, perpetually spouting folk- 
wisdom and pawky self-aggrandisement, and 


of whom Ford rarely tires. The journeys of the 
two towards the island have both of them a 
distinctly generic quality. Robard travels east 
and as he comes meets precisely the sort of 
bit-players we have met before in so many road 
movies, among them a woman hitch-hiker who 
tells him all about her sex life and a girl at a 
motel who feeds live rabbits to a caged and 
crippled bobcat. We meet Sam Newell on the 
station from which he is to leave Chicago, deal- 
ing ineffectually with the blank uninterest of 
the crowd of blacks who have watched his case 
be stolen. Ford has these scenes down pat, but 
to far too great an extent this first novel (now 
achieving its first British publication) is a cento 
of materials lifted, jackdaw-like, from all over 
American fiction and cinema, a cento whose 
apparent moral unity is a false statement. 

In the novel which was to bring him to se- 
rious attention a few years later. The Sports- 
writer, Ford showed us the shabby shifts and 
compromises of his central character, Frank 
Bascombe, and left us in no doubt that they 
were something we are all, as citizens of the 
same polity, condemned by - though at times 
doubts arose as to whether “we all" included 
the moralist author, who had, after all, unlike 
Bascombe, not abandoned his talent. Here, 
what brings doom is not the mere fact of adul- 
tery, but the attempt of Robard's cousin to 
persuade him to indulgence in some of the 
milder variants. It is almost as if they are pun- 
ished for aspiring to degrees of sensuality 
above their social station. And shortly before 
this denouement, but sure in outline of what 
will happen, Sam Newell returns north, his 
sentimental education enhanced. Like Ford’s 
later work, A Piece of My Heart is a fluent 
novel with much in it, moment by moment, 
that is achieved, but it leaves as an aftertaste 
the slightest vestige of snobbery and bad faith. 


Deadly portraits 


Marianne Wiggins 

DORIS G RUMB ACH 
The Magician’s Girl 
200pp. Hamish Hamilton. £10.95. 

0241 121140 

Few readers want to see a writer writing, as if 
ihe lext were a rehearsal for a talent contest. 
When that text is at times both luminous and 
nnselfconscious, then the effect of having 
come close to something that could have been 
brilliant compounds embarrassment with dis- 
appointment. Such is the effect of Doris Grom- 
bach’s The Magician's Girl. 

the reader floats through pages of events in 
a New York City unlocated in time, until a 
signpost advises, “for those who were adoles- 
cents In the early thirties the high tor of drama 
was the kidnapping of the Lindbergh baby". 
Yet Grumbach’s description of the city leaves 
« without a sense of period - an effect which is 
doubly disconcerting in a Grumbach novel be* 
cause, at her best, she can draw the single line 
which holds the full suggestion of expanded 


form; she is a master of the quick sketch. When 
her narrative shifts to describing the specific, it 
soars. 

The “magician’s girl" of the title is never 
realized with any such specificity in this un- 
even, frustrating book. The reader is presented 
with an epigraph from Sylvia Plath - “I am the 
magician’s girl who does not flinch” - and de- 
dications to Flaubert and William Kennedy, 
both of whom have drawn their deadly por- 
traits of the self-destructive woman. It comes 
as no surprise, then, that one of the three 
heroines is, indeed, an under-appreciated poet 
and does, in fact, stick her head in a gas oven 
one fine frigid morning. 

Only one of the three survives Gnimbach’s 
contrivance to the end. This is the lesbian 
photographer Liz, whom Grumbach 
shamelessly models on the real-life Diane 
Arbus. Liz, it seems, is “the magician’s girl 
who does not flinch” because she is the ulti- 
mate voyeur, one who achieves her own place 
in life by immortalizing human beings as 
grotesques. It’s a pity that the novel leaves us 
certain that any one of Liz’s pictures would be 
worth a thousand of Grumbach’s words. 


Words in the Air 

The clean air said: ‘I was your home once 
but other guests have taken your place ; 

where will you go who liked it here so much? 

: - . You looked at me through the thick dust 

of the earth, and your eyes were known to me. 

You sang sometimes, you even whispered low 
to someone else who was often asleep, 

■■■. -you told her the light of the earth 
’’ ’ • was too pure not to point a direction 

4 v ,? • ■ V Which somehow avoided death. Y ou imagined 
jraurtelf advancing in that direction; 

. . but now I no longer hear you. What have you done? 
v l ! Above all, what is your lover going to think?’ 

Ajidshe, bis friend, replied through tears of happiness: 
.&'■£; ; : -He has changed into the shade that pleased him best.’ 

■ ■ ^ f - M 

J c l Translated by Derek Mahon , V. . . , ; . .• - .« • .,-m. 
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TheTimes Literary Supplement 

OFFER TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 

“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed, a. r. Maxwell- 

Hyslop’s translation of The Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology by Pierre Grimal, originally published in French In 
1 95 1 , is a work at once authoritative and complete. Anyone 
who has ever lost his way in the complex genealogies of the 
Greek gods and heroes will value the forty genealogical 
tables; scholars will appreciate the superbly detailed 
references tqrthe ancient sources for each entry, as well as 
the helpful (and modernized) table ; of sources, in which care 
has been tpken to list the editions which.are most easily 
accessible jfpr English readers (especiaiiy/dnd relevantly, the 

Loeb Classical Library), and there is ja full index The 

black-and-white illustrations are copious and pertinent. 

My sampling of the entries and references tound an 
impressive standard of accuracy; the generous cross- 
referencing given makes browsing an almost mandatory 
pleasure, and it wili indeed b^ a learned reader who does not 
find something he did not previously Know on almost 
every page. - !.f 

For a long time there has been a need to replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical Dictionary of .Lempri&re. For 
factual and historical matters this was ddhe years ago by the 
Oxford Classical D/ct/on^j; and, with the ^ publication of 
Pierre Grimafs Dictionary 

Lempriere cap finally be rflegated to the shelf reserved for 

books which have honourabiy-outiivedlhelr Usefulness." 

V-- ^♦3. H. C. Leach TLS 8lh August 1986 
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by Pierre j^S^iyiaxwe] 1-Hys lop 
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Take out an annual subscription & ftS toweVfll send you 52 Issuesplus a copy of 

The Dictionary of Classical MythiMofly published by Blackwell (worth £22.50) free. Simply 
complete the couppn below and send it with your remittance to the address shown. 

•Subscription rates; UKJSfoEwope (BittkAtrMaU)£66, USA & Canada (Atr Freight) $75. 
AU Oliver rates aoalfabJe on request 

Please send me a year's subscription to The Times Literary Supplement plus 
my free copy of The Dictionary of Classical Atythology. 

M tCMHl 

Name , — — — — 

Address — 

a) I enclose my cheque for £/CI.S.$ made payable to 77te Tirnes 

Supplements. 

b) Please charge my credit card Signed - 

^ s - j ~^i^Ta ^ □ P-p 111 □ <01 

Card No. ' !■’ I I - 1 -- 1 I I I. 1 I -U . ■■ I I ■ I .- l^ — f 

Offer is open to new subscribers only and closes on June 30 1987. 

■Please note that delivery outside the UK can take up to.28 days. 
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London Antiquarian Book Fair 


H. R, Woud huysen 

Tlie London Auliquorian Book Fair will again 
be held thisyear in the Park Lane Hotel. Picca- 
dilly. It will lie opened on June 23 at 1 1 am by 
John Mortimer (apparently a Byron enthu- 
siast), and will provide an opportunity for col- 
lectors and dealers to see about 30,000 books, 
manuscripts, letters, maps mid prints offered 
for sale by seventy-three Brilisli and thirty- 
nine overse.is dealers from ten different coun- 
tries. This year's exhibitions consist of a de- 
monstration of book restoring by the Salisbury 
binder Alan Winstanley. and a loan collection 
assembled by Hilary Sturt of bookmarks, 
which range from eighteenth-century vellum 
hand-illuminated comers for marking your 
place at the corner of a page to wartime book- 
marks warning against the dangers of venereal 
disease. 

The illustrated catalogue gives a good but 
rather specialized taste of what is available. It 
concentrates on the better and more lavish 
items on show and is not meant to convey the 
great diversity of material (some of it actually 
quite cheap), which can be picked up at the fair 
itself. If it is hard tosay that there arc mnny real 
bargains to be had there, it seems that remark- 
ably few members of the trade inflate their 
prices for the occasion. Furthermore, despite 
the consistently excellent shows put on by the 
Provincial Book Fair Association there is 
almost no other opportunity in this country 
outside the London Antiquarian Book Fair to 
see so many different dealers with books of 
such high quality and interest. 

The catalogue itself promises books from the 
sublime to tlie almost ridiculous. It is hard to 
know in which category the most expensive 
item in it belongs. This is a mid-nineteenth- 
century French Missal printed on vellum with 
eight full-page original miniatures, numerous 
liand-pninted borders and other smaller de- 
corations. It seems likely that only one copy of 
the book was ever printed and its binding is 
certainly unrepeatable being “set with di- 
amonds. pearls, rubies, amethysts, emerald 
pastes and a Renaissance cameo, against a 
background of red diced velvet". This extra- 
ordinary volume, produced at the height of 
French nostalgia for medievalism, is offered 
for sale by a West German dealer, Heribcrt 
Tenschert, for £260.000. Elsewhere other 


bindings require a taste equally bizarre for 
their full appreciation: E. Joseph has a 
‘’Cosway " binding of 1903 with nine miniature 
portraits of female beauties on the upper cov- 
ers of the two volumes of Foster's Miniature 
Painters tor £15,000. There are “decadent” 
bindings of books by Oscar Wilde (“a semi- 
nude woman seated on a pillow, facing a mirror 
behind which is coiled a large serpent” painted 
on the vellum cover of Poems. 1909). offered 
for sale by ABI Books from California, and a 
rather remarkable eggshell lacquer binding of 
a cobra by Jean Dunand on a Paris edition of 
Kipling’s La Chasse tie Kan, 1930 ($45,000 

r 1 
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‘Labyrinth and Pilgrim ", as depicted in Pin 
Desideria: or Divine addresses fav Edmund Amaker 
the younger, / 686. The pilgrim in the middle of the 
labyrinth holds a thread which links him to the 
guiding hands of Divine Love on the tower outside. 
The picture is reproduced from An Index of Icons in 
■English Emblem Books, 1500-1700 by Huston Diehl 
(258pp, with 25 illustrations. Norman, OK: 
University of Oklahoma Press; distributed in the UK 
by Eurospan. £31 95. 0806/ J9896). 


Colonial collecting 


Anthony Payne 

JONATHAN WANTRUP 
Australian Rare Books 1788-1 900 
468pp. Potts Point, NSW: Hordern House; 
distributed in the UK by Kegan Paul 
International. £95. 

0710302584 

• The scholar or collector of Australian books is 
fortunate in having at his disposal one of the 
best and most coherent national biblio- 
graphies, Sir John Ferguson’s Bibliography of 
t- Australia, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1941. The greatest challenge any biblio- 
grapher must Confront - that of inclusion and 
exclusion - was made easier in. Ferguson’s case 
by the fact that his nation is. geographically 
distinct, as an island continent and Is politically 
8 single uniL He was therefore spared the be- 
wildering open-endedness of, fqr example, 
Joseph Sabin's Dictionary of Books relating to 
-Athericd (1868-1936). Moreover, by com- 
mencing Jiis coverage in the 1780s and eschew- 
ing the early quests for Terra A ust rails, notably 
by the Spanish and the Dutchi and tlie imagin- 
ar y voyages inspired by this supposed conti- 
v nent. Ferguson avoided tangential publica- 
tpis and onsti red that his scope was ainfined 
:to Australia hi a ‘Tear* entity- that is the State 
which exists today and which is -the direct de- 
V-* ; . scendHhl bf the British- colony established in 
. : ’ 1788. Whatever the; debate oveir convict ori- 
‘'gin's, the sighififcaiice of this date and the de- 
, nnltlod whicirli gives to Australian history and 


from Priscilla Juvelis of Boston). 

The more straightforwardly literary items 
bear witness to the enduring popularity of fine 
printing and privHte press books as well as 
association copies. Heritage Bookshop of Los 
Angeles has the Golden Cockerel Canterbury 
Tales printed on vellum for £35,000, while a 
paper copy of the same edition is available 
from Harold M. Burstcin and Company of 
Waltham, Massachusetts, for $3,500; the five- 
volume Aldine Gaienof 1525, the first printing 
of the Greek anatomist's works, is available 
from Howes Bookshop at £12,500. There are 
two attractive Edward Thomas items which 
further demonstrate how he has moved from 
being an enthusiast's author into big money: 
Blackwell's have the dedication copy of Femi- 
nine Influence on the Poets, 1910, inscribed to 
A. Martin Freeman for £1 ,200, while Thomas's 
own copy of W. Sawysland’s Familiar Wild 
Birds, cl 890, is inscribed with his signature, 
the date 1895 (when he was seventeen) and the 
last sentence of Richard Jefferies’s The 
Amateur Poacher (£850 from Gaby Gold- 
scheider). Other association items range from 
Beckford to Palmerston, from Thomas Hughes 
to H. Rider Haggard. There are manuscripts of 
David Hume - his signed receipt of £40 for a 
year’s salary as Librarian to the Faculty of 
Advocates (£1.00U from John Gram of Edin- 
burgh)- and. unusunily, of Tennyson: a single 
manuscript sheet “The Human Cry" from De 
Profundls at £850 from Eric J. Morten. 

Finally there are also some refreshingly rare 
and genuinely interesting books, especially 
some good cookery books from Cooks Books 
and Dylans Bookstore fan extremely rare copy 
for £1,200 of The Family Chronicle published 
by T. Freeman at London in 1757); a scarce 
libertine novel. Memoirs of an Oxford Scholar. 
Containing, His Amour with the beautiful Miss 
L . of Essex; And Interspers'd with Sever- 

al Entertaining Incidents, 1756, £850 from 
Stuart Bennett; and three works with relatively 
obscure imprints: M. and R. Glendale have a 
Russian book in three languages to leach 
German and French, issued at Riga in 1786 
(£875); Interesting Tracts Relating to the Island 
of Jamaica was printed there at Spanish Town 
in 1800 (Reg and Philip Remington for 
£1,500). and even more exotically M. E. Korn 
has Caroline Gascoigne's poem 1 Belgravia 
printed at St George’s Place, Hyde Park Cor- 
ner in 1851, for £95. 


with the arrival of the First Fleet and its im- 
mediate successors, or, as he significantly calls 
them, the “Founding Fathers 1788-1806’’, fol- 
lowed by the ’Turbulent Years" of Bligh and 
. Macquarie, 1806-1823. There is no question- 
ing why the British government should want to 
send a fleet of felons to a virtually unknown 
land on the other side of the world, a subject of 
vigorous debate among historians, nor of the 
various interests (whaling for instance) which 
Sought to make the colony a viable commercial 
proposition rather than a drain on national 
resources and a strategic liability. Do the 
books published about Australia in this era 
throw any light on this prob(eiq? Would it be 
an interesting line for a collector to follow, to 
value his books for their potential historical 
insights rather than merely as symbols of an 
unquestioned sequence of events? 

Three chapters deal with the exploration of 
the epasts nnd the wild interior of the continent 
after 1788 and one chapter deals with plate 
books, which reveal the impact of the new 
Innd’s often strange and bizarre landscape and 
fauna on the imagination of the European 
artist. . 

To this central core are added sqccinct 
accounts of the “Art of Book Collecting" and 
“Anatomy Jor Book Callectdrs" and , mqst im- 
portantly, a detuiled check-list of the 265 books 
discussed in the text. Approximately 100 of 
. these notes reveal that Wantrup has added to 
or. corrected Ferguson, not only on biblio- 
graphical minutiae, but also on points of sub- 
stantial interest; for! example The persuasive 
attribution of the text and aquatints ,of Foreign 
. field Sports dc.. of the Natives of New South 
• Wo/ef toi John 1 William LeMn, the identifjca-! 
tion.and desetipt iori of the distinct issues bf the 

: i*; atlas" df- Matthew- ’Flinders’s ^Voyag^ to^T^a 
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Australis, and the 1810 reissue of John 
Hunter's Historical Journal of the Transactions 
at Port Jackson and Norfolk Island, none of 
which is even touched upon in the Addenda to 
Ferguson published in 1986 by the National 
Library of Australia. Indeed It could be said 
that Australian Rare Books, written by a pri- 
vate collector and issued by a private pub- 
lisher, contributes more genuinely useful addi- 
tions to bibliographical knowledge than the 

officially sponsored Adden'rfn. Inevitably- and 

such discoveries are one of the great attractions 
of this subject - some o'iF the author's comments 
will need revising, with (for example) the 
appearance at auction in May of this year of 
watercolours made with a camera hicida by 
Major James Wallis, which suggest that he was 
indeed the originator of the views in An Histor- 
ical Account of the Colony of New South Wales, 
contrary to recent art-historical opinion 
reiterated by Wantrup. 

Wantrup s book suffers from some infelici- 
ties of style and occasional repetition, both of 
which could have been rectified by judicious 
editing, and its index could be improved. More 
references to sources of information should 
certainly have been supplied and on balance 
the inclusion of prices for certain books is not 
sufficiently documented to give the reader a 
true idea of the broad range of a book’s Value,, 
i Nevertheless, Australian Rare Books is uh-'. 
doubtedly a shrewd enterprise on the; part of 
the publishers, the pre-eminent*, antiquarian 
booksellers In Sydney, wlio haVe Issued a book, 
which provides an essential vade-mecum for 
. the novice and has a great deal to teach ithe 
specialist. Above all it is a tribute to the enthu- 1 
, si asm, characteristic of this field of collecting in 
rc(jQnt j - years and to the achievements 1 of an 
ex&ptionSHy. diligent collectm.-.r i-.j!.' ■. 
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EDNA WHITES0N LTD 
66 BELMONT AVENUE 
C0CKF0STERS, HERTS EN4 9LA 

Tel. 01-449 8860 

Showing at Park Lano Antiquarian Book Fair 
Mod 1st Edits, signed and presentation 
material. Coll; Hogarth Press Items; Forres 
Reid; E. M. Forster; etc. 

Booth 76 


CHELSEA 
RARE BOOKS 

LOOK FORWARD TO 
WELCOMING OLD 
FRIENDS AND NEW AT 
STAND NO. 75 

313 King's Road, London, SW3 

(OSH) 



B. Weinreb Architectural Books Limited 

Catalogues available: 
Architecture & An Periodicals, 
American Architecture & 
Theatres Festivals & Great Occasions 

STAND 17 

(ON THU HALCONV LEVEL) 


UN HODGKINS & CO. LTD,, 
STAND NO. 52 

Will exhibit a fine selection of Books | 
on The Pre-Raphaelite Painters. 
Literary Women of the 19th Century. 
Illustrated Books. Decorative Bind- 
ings etc. 

Upper Vatch MUI, The Vetch, 

Said, Glos. GL6 7JY 

F.E.WHITEHART 

RARE BOOKS 

I 

40 Priestfield Road, Forest Hill, 
LONDON SE232RS 
Medicine, Mathematics, 
Science & Technology 
Stand No. 77 

James Cumins 
Bookseller 

Stand No 38 

Wide range of fine and 
antiquarian books. 

859 Lexington Avenue, 

New York NY 10021 _ 

^E-JOSEPH® 

• In Aiwtirinn «Hih 

SawyeR 

* No.l VERE STREET, LONDON WlM 9HQ 
Tel: 01-493 8333/4/5 
. Telexi .893231 JOSEPH G 

Cables: BOOKJOS LONDON W1 
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THE 28TH ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR 



Blackwell’s Rare Books 

Fvfidd Manor, Fyficld, Abingdon, Oxford, England 0X13 5LR 

Trltphi'iu Frilford Heath l'W.5) .WiV.92-3 



FINE AND RARE ANTIQUARIAN & MODERN COLLECTOR’S BOOKS 


Jean-Philippe and V6ronique Geley 

have pleasure in announcing the opening of the Orientalist Bookshop, 
“Oriens”, 10 Boulevard Arago, 75 013 Paris, every day except Sundays 
from 2 to 7pm. (33) (I) (45.35.80.28). 

All subjects relating to the Middle East, Ancient Near East, Central 
Asia, Asia Minor, India, South East Asia, China, Japan, North and 
Black Africa. 

Catalogues upon request 
Come and see us on our Stand 60 


M. E. KORN DYLANS BOOKS 

Stand 22, Park Lane Hotel 

also Stands 51 and 52 at the Hotel Russell 

"Excellent books are slippery things. They slip through the fingers of policemen 
who want to prevent them . . . (and) out of the categories into which tidy-minded 
critics long to fix them" 


ANTIQUARIAAT JUNK b.v. 
Natural History Booksellers s: 




Natural History Booksellers since 1899 
Van Eeghenstraat 129 
1071 GA AMSTERDAM 
The Netherlands 


Visit our stand 57 at the 28th London Antiquarian Bookfair. A choice 
collection of rare and precious Natural History Books. Catalogues issued, 
please apply. 


0 OKS B 0Qf 

\J T.&M.M<KIRDY M . 
51 34 Marine Diiiv. RoHiitaktin ^ 

5hs*% BN2 7 HQ, Ergbuf 


WINE, GASTRONOMY and all 
related subjects. 


KEN SPELMAN 
STAND 83 

Fine antiquarian books on a wide 
variety of subjects. 

* New Catalogue * 

ART & ARCHITECTURE ' 
and a selected list of items 
we shall be exhibiting, 
now available from 
70 MICKLEGATE, YORK. 

(«17) 


LITERATURE FROM 
TWO CENTURIES 

Books by Sir Winston S. Churchill 
and original Art, Catalogues 
issued. David B. Majou, 51 
Culmlngton Road, London W13 

Tel:- 01-567 1383. Park Lane 
Hotel, Stand 10. 

(06B2) 


ASH RARE BOOKS 

25 ROYAL EXCHANGE 
LONDON EC3V 3LP 
. 01-626 2665 


NEW CATALOGUE 
AVAILABLE 




28th 

ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK FAIR 1987 

23 • 24 • 25 JUNE 

PARK LANE HOTEL 
PICCADILLY, LONDON W1 

11am to 8pm. Last day 11am to 6pm 
Opening by John Mortimer, C.B.E. 
Author and Playwright 
at 12 noon on June 23 

Over a hundred leading dealers 
from nine countries offer: 
fine, rare and unusual books, 
prints, maps, manuscripts, autographs 

Adm&iui inducting fllusiraied catalogue £4.00 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 

ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION 

2ft during CnjB Road, London W.C.2. 


ring Cm Road, London 
Telephone: 01-3W 3041 


VIRGO BOOKS 

• Modern First Editions. 

• Literary Criticism, 

• Letters & Diaries of 

Literary People. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 

1600 - 1850 


A Catalogue of 

ONE HUNDRED SELECTED BOOKS 
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Sale of work 


John Sutherland 

MICHAEL ANESKO 

Friction with the Market: Henry James and tlte 

profession of authorship 

258pp. Oxford University Press. £21.50. 

U 19504034 I 
REGENI A GAGNI ER 

Idylls of the Marketplace; Oscar Wilde and the 
Victorian public 

255pp. Aldershot: Scolar Press. £27.50. 
0859677303 

Michael Anesko's Friction with the Market 
fixes on what the author takes to he a vacancy 
in Leon Edel‘s chronicle of Henry James’s life 
and work: namely the Master's relationship 
with the commercial world of publishers. And 
he aligns this specific omission with the general 
misapprehension of James as wilfully above, or 
indifferent to, considerations of cash. The 
James of this vulgar error inhabits the Ivory 
Tower that was the subject of his last, 
unfinished work. 

It is Anesko's intention to wrest James away 
from the false stereotype of a financially dis- 
interested author. And to this end he opens 
with Edith Wharton's brutal observation that 
James - tlte despise r of books for the millions - 
wanted above all else to be “a 'best-seller’ in 
the days when that add form of literary fame 
was nt its height’*. It is not, however, Anesko's 
purpose to replace the ivory tower with the 
even more banal image of sour grapes. With 
some delicacy . he contends that for James free- 
dom was achieved less by withdrawal from the 
marketplace than by uneasy professional en- 
gagement, or "friction". The easy step from 
this contention would be to go straight to the 
business history of how much he earned, in 
what form and from whom; the kind of nakedly 
informative narrative that R. L. Pntten, for 
instance, supplies by the yard in Dickens anti 
his Publishers (1978). Although he has such 
material to hand, Anesko withholds it for 
appendices. In the body of the book, he sets ■ 
himself a more complex task: namely, finding 
the reverberations of James’s professional 
stresses within the fabric of the novels. To this 
end he redraws Jamesian symbolic architecture 
in terms of the Albany library where the young 
Isabel Archer spends her leisure hours. Be- 
tween the protected zone of Isabel’s library 
and the hurly-burly of the street outside is an 
office where she finds it most comfortable to 
read. In this image, as Anesko argues: "James 
has constructed a model of his own profess- 
ional situation. The ‘mysterious’ link between 
works of literature and their potential audi- 
ence, between the sanctuary of culture (the 
library) and the vulgar street, is the market 
place (the office), a businesslike domain where 
values are filtered through a sole medium of 
exchange: windows papered in bank-note 
green." Throughout the book, Anesko in this 
way reinserts James’s frictions with the market 
back into James’s fiction; a fiction dominated 
by the “drama of confrontation" between 
■private art and public glory. 

Over the length of James’s career Anesko 
sees him as having developed a dual strategy 


of simultaneously playing the British and 
American markets. By combining the revenue 
of both, he was able to weld two small discern- 
ing readerships into one decently paying public 
with whom his relationship remained “crea- 
tively adversarial". There were difficulties in 
this two-handed game. The American and 
British book trades as they had evolved in the 
early nineteenth century were structurally 
different and made opposite demands on an 
author. But in framing his international deals, 
James was peculiarly privileged by his own 
ambiguous nationality. There being no Anglo- 
American copyright agreement (until 1891), 
he, not his publisher, was able to make sepa- 
rate treaties as an English author in England 
and an American author in America. The pat- 
tern he devised was to sell transatlantic serial 
rights which normally made up the bulk of his 
income. Then book rights in various primary 
and secondary forms would be sold in both 
countries with an occasional bonus from Con- 
tinental reprints. From ail sources, income 
might add up to as much as seven or eight 
thousand dollars (divide by four for sterling) in 
good years. 

James was not as unpopular a novelist as in 
later life he liked to claim. But he never broke 
through to that happy position where, as 
George Eliot put it, an author made enough 
money not to worry about money. In such 
things, even his proteges soon outdid him. He 
virtually wrote Mrs Humphry Ward's first 
novel {Miss Bretherton, 1883) for her. And 
James s publisher, Macmillan, gave a hundred- 
pound advance for it (about what he got). But 
for Ward’s third novel. The History of David 
Grieve (1891), Macmillan gave £7,000 for the 
American rights alone - about what James 
earned from all sources for his fiction in the 
whole of the 1880s. 

Because he never hit any jackpots, but 
nevertheless did well enough not to lose heart, 
James was an alert author, always responsive 
to new developments in the trade, as Mrs Ward 
complacently wasn’t, after her early golden 
windfalls. And as Anesko shows, James's pro- 
fessional career was a constant manoeuvring 
for advantage against entrenched book-trade 
customs. Hence he was one of the first British- 
based authors to use a literary agent. He was, 
with Walter Besant and the Society of Auth- 
ors, a main force for the innovation of the 
universal royalty agreement in the 1890s. But 
at the same time, in line with his awkwardly 
"frictional” attitude to such things, he 
declined to acquiesce in Besant’s formulation 
of authorship as a trade and nothing more. 

Anesko sometimes over-simplifies the 
Victorian British book trade, which he por- 
trays as wholly antediluvian in 1876 when the 
young James came on the scene. Thus he 
writes: “When Janies arrived in the Anglo- 
Saxon literary capital, almost no Englishmen 
had eveT signed royalty contracts with their 
publishers; few had ever received any payment 
in advance of publication." In fact, by this 
date, the royalty payment was quite familiar. 
Writing to the young Hardy in March 1877, 
Trollope recommended it as the best agree- 
ment to be had. And, like' other novelists, 
Trollope had routinely been receiving substan- 


Casing and caring 


Nicholas Pickwoad ■ 

DAVip PEARSON ' 

Diir bam Bookbinders a nd Booksellers 1660- 
.. 1760 ' • • - 

dlpp. Oxford Bibliographical Society. - 
Paperback, £7.5D. r , . ! ‘‘ 

. 0901420433 : 

: David Pearson’s study of one hundred years of 
Durham bookbinding and selling would be 
welcome for. no - other' reason than that it 
escapes from the refined world of fine binding, 
which has always dbminMed the history of 
bidding. Instead, hei tuhis bis atteritfoq JO the- 
humbler art is hits who tend, bytheir vefy-nn-' 1 
time, to be anonymous, but who were respons- 
es for most of the books which fill the shelves 
of our libraries. B f concentrating on the collect 
' tipn of Durham Cathedral Library and making 
full use. of the cathedral and. ldcal 

harnesj'to jjtid 


lial advances on his fiction since the 1840s. All pedestrian sense, 
of which rather modifies Anesko's portrait of Gagnier’s game is 
James in the 1870s and 80s as the “exponent for an appropriate c 

the professionalization of the literary voca- dressing him up 
tion". it is more the case that he coincided with entrance into the 
chnnges which, as it turned out, were highly Stripped of its 
convenient to him professionally. Marxisms, Idylls ( 

Of its kind, idylls of the Marketplace is an- sive and informati 
other impressive first book. Whereas Anesko the commonplace 
opens dutifully with Leon Edel, however, Re- artist whose liter 

genia Gagnier’s introduction is principally an loninticaily bclwc 

introduction to Guy Debord, Antonin Artaud, and cynicism, se! 

Jean Baudrillard, Peter Burger, Waller oscillation, Gagr 

Benjamin and Theodor Adorno. Among this stood by rcfcreii' 

hyper-fashionable crew Oscar Wilde sidles in those institution!! 

sheepishly at the tail-end of things, as in the complex sun 

Gagnier s thumping assertion: “I do not share another common 

Baudrillard’s or Michel de Certeau’s optimism Gagnier assume 

about the revolutionary value of speech or ges- threshold in Engl 

ture (nonverbal sign, usually ironic) for our fin ment when it wa: 

de sifide or for Wilde’s." Intellectually it’s not rapidly fragment 

hard to see where Gagnier is coming from in advanced industr 

such laying down of the literary law - Aesthe- career capitulates 

ticism 304D, the course which she teaches at five years he dese 

Stanford and whose central importance to her the most celebrat 

project she indicates in her acknowledge- England, to a n 

ments - confinement in a 

There is throughout Idylls of the Market- cial jail. 
place a sense that Gagnier has bigger, or more Gagnier's ana] 
topical, fish to fry. Wilde serves merely as the ostentatiously dr 
point of entry to the current debate on discourse and insi 
theory’*. Thus a fortuitous conjunction be- created his mass 
tween Bakhtin and Wilde is seized on with institution of a< 
infinitive-splitting eagerness: analysed in term 

For this kind of language [that is, the language of , * ie 8 ent leman, I 
Engels and Wilde], which deconstructed bourgeois institution of th 
categories of thought, one might use the term “dialo- versely produces 

6 \™Ki}»? rob J ems of Dwoewky's Poetics, Bakhtin efficiently as it p 

ciles Wilde - from Wilde’s reviews of Dostoevsky - men Finally Di 
SB one of the first readers to accurately understand institution n f 
Dostoevsky’s most significant contribution to liter- *n st J tu J l °n of the 
ary modernism, that is, what Bakhtin calls the "inner tlcular, y lts disci I 

unfinalizability" of Dostoevsky's characters. Bakh- th ‘ s endpoint of h 

tin calls this quality "dialogicality'* or "polyphonism" writer without a 

as opposed to the monologicality of traditional ism.orasGacnie 
novels .... This dialogicality or double-voiced Hating the lanat 
words amounts formally to what Debord calls the ‘Th™, ah J 5E 

revolutionary and dialectical style of diversion, the . ‘v’?" ” tin ' 
style connecting Hegel, Feuerbach, and Marx. had Sieved a re 

™ , , . , „ one which, as the 

The route by which Wilde’s mockery, initially [of De Profundis 
and not entirely legitimately yoked with that of trivialized by late 
Friedrich Engels, is transported to Marx via consumed by the 
deconstruction, diversion, Dostoevsky and dia- as caviare for arl 
logicality is baffling if one tries to map it in any 304D. 

Inspired by the issues 


pedestrian sense But riteloridly, or riluU, 
Gttgmer s game is plain enough. She is 
an appropriate company for Wilde to k* 
dressing him up so that he is fit to mak,? 
entrance into the modern classroom. 

Stripped of its modish gestures and u ■■ 
Marxisms, Idylls of the Marketplace is a petslu 
sive .and informative book. Gagnier starts 
the commonplace that Wilde was a paradoS 
artist whose literary manner oscillated svmn. 
loninticaily between the poles of romanticism 
and cynicism, sentimentality and satire. Thi< 
oscillation, Gagnier argues, is to be under 
stood by reference to Wilde’s “audiencer s |- 
those institutional formations which made ud 
the complex sum of his public. Summonh* 
another commonplace (from Q. D. Leavis) 
Gagnier assumes that Wilde straddles a 
threshold in English culture: the very last mo- 
ment when it was possible to address a public 
rapidly fragmenting under the pressures of 
advanced industrial culture. And Wilde’s own 
career capitulates the process of the century: in 
five years he descended from the status of star, 
the most celebrated and known literary man in 
England, to a numbered nobody In solitary 
confinement in a not very interesting previa- 
cial jail. 

Gagnier’s analysis of audience(s) uses ideas 
ostentatiously drawn from Foucault: power, 
discourse and institution. Wilde, she indicates! 
created his mass audience using the modem 
institution of advertising. His dandyism is 
analysed in terms of the problematic ideal of 
the gentleman, as it was constructed by the 
institution of the public school which per- 
versely produces revolutionary little gays as 
efficiently as it produces model little English- 
men. Finally, De Profundis is related to the 
institution of the English prison, and more par- 
ticularly its disciplinary "solitary system". By 
this endpoint of his writing career, Wilde was a 
writer without audience, beyond consumer- 
ism, or as Gagnier puts it, sarcastically approp- 
riating the language of liberal criminology: 
“Through writing as productive labor, Wilde 
had achieved a resilient form of rehabilitation, , 
one which, as the drastically edited first edition 
[of De Profundis] and the subsequent versions 
trivialized by later critics indicate, could not be 
consumed by the public." The work remained 
as caviare for artists, rebels and Aestheticism 
304D, 


binders and booksellers, but also to identify 
' the books which they bound and sold. In addi- 
tion, he gives us, in Durham Bookbinders and 
Booksellers 1660-^1760, rubbings of the tools 
that they used to decorate the bindings (which 
are presumably actual Size, though this is not 
. stated), so that examples can now be identified 
in other collections, as well as photographs 
(none too distindt, and plates 13 and 15 trans- 
posed) of . characteristic examples of their 
work. ' j., • 

Ills a pity that Pearson doesnot investigate 
more fully the actual blndjng techniques, other 
, ■ than decoration, and is not more precise hi his 
■ terminology (what exactly does he mean by the 
w prd: "mlUbaard ’’7), but ! hope his complain] 
; about .the historical damage done by the re- 
: blncjlog and rebacking of books in the library 
: will be ■ takeh (Q heart by ail librarians of such 
collections.. Tt is oqt hard to thiqk of libraries 




John Adlard 

MARY HAMER 

Writing by Numbers: Trollope’s serial fiction 
199pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521 325285 


In November 1860 Anthony Trollope 
promised to send a copy of The Arabian Nights 
to Kate Field and proposed to inscribe it “From 
the Author". He had been working for almost 
exactly a year on his first novel in serial form, 
Framley Parsonage, and one might perhaps 
guess from that inscription that his serial wri- 
ting was as much of an ordeal as Schehera- 
zade's Thousand and One Rights. 

Mary Hamer thinks otherwise. She tells us, 
ui her illuminating new study. Writing by Num- 
bers: “Trollope recognized that serial form 
brought out the best in him.” It provided “a 
paradoxically liberating experience ... from 
which he made rich imaginative gains”. Before 
Framley Parsonage he had written eight novels 
m the standard three-volume form. Dr Hhrner, 
having carefully examined hi? method in these 
earlier works, is left in no ‘doubt.. “Three- 
vdlume.form as Trollope perceived it was a 
good deal • worse than inappropriate: it was 
actually injurious.” | • . 

%itingjsetialiy, Trollope achieved a deeper 
psychological penetration. He was “prompted 
the form. thaj is by a Sen^e of its recurrent 
I^'^of cQnciiision artd its gi-QupingS of chap- 
' tew. into a iiidre dramatic presentation of his 
character?/ Individual speech,, with its tones 
and cadences - rather than an authorial' inter- 
pretation df the action directed thfc reader’s 
.. response. *;I(-was inevitable, of course, in the 


what Bill Overton has called the “unoffiaal 
side" of Trollope. Six years after the appear- 
ance of Framley Parsonage some kind of peace 
was achieved. From that point Homer discerns 
“a noticeable improvement in the unity of his 
vision". Earlier he often appears in the same 
novel to be addressing two different audiences, 
one “intuitive, sceptical, intelligent and soph- 
isticated”, the other "naive, puritanical and 
censorious". Now he "seems to stop placating a ^ 
hostile and censorious reader and permits the 
development of his narratives to be governed - 
by the sense of their own specific inner logic as 
it revealed itself to him in the process of 
writing”. . 

Mary Hamer is an ideal interpreter of Trol- 
lope. She understands and likes him, and in 
studying his writing process she has made raH j 
use of the mass of evidence available in 
working diaries, his manuscripts, his leW** 
and of course his autobiography. She writes 
clearly, pleasantly and with a blessed absence. , 
I of jargon, occasionally summarizing what h 
: gone before, to make sure the reader issttu 
I with her. She sets Trollope against hi*, baa* i 

ground, showing that Dickens, Thackefayjwa. ;| 

George Eliot all to some extent benefited rro 
; the experience of serial writing, nor does 
• neglect the- importance of the relationshi p . : j 

tween the novelist and his illustrator, Ma 
Stone was to tell The Idler \n f894^that D^eM 


; aiunc.w^s {o ten i np '** •— r- - - . . ■ ■ 

... [treated him like a son and when he ilwsl^ 

Our Mutual Friend would often give mm 
benefit of his invaluable suggestions". H' s -j 
■ tions with Trollope were less happy- This : 

' not Trplldpe’s only unhappy experience Jf® 
came to accept the illustration of his wor ^. 

• practical necessity! ■ ! ;Which coiild no - 
^voided". He had teen Wild with cxdte 
; J When : ‘Millais had ; consented to ' , 

I ' Frfinihm PAr*n*rioJ > ■ nhH tri their COllabOW'V'f . . 
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French family firm 


D avid J. Shaw 

Impriineurs et Hbralres parislens du XVI 6 
slide; Ouvrage publid d’aprds les munuscrits 
de Philippe Renouard par 1 r Biblioth&que 
Mationale, Fascicule Cavellat- Marnef et 
Cavellat 

522pp. Paris: Bibliothfcque Nationale. 
Paperback, F50Q. 

27177 1745 5 

Philippe Renouard was a Parisian master- 
printer and a teacher of his craft who had an 
overwhelming interest in the history of printing 
in Paris. He published important bibliog- 
raphies of the printers Simon de Coiines and 
josse Badius and, first in 1898 and revised and 
added to subsequently until 1934, an invalu- 
able Repertoire des imprimeurs parisiens, lib- 
rtiires, fondeurs de caractdres et correcteurs 
i'imprimerie for the period up to 1600. On his 


death the Bibliothgque Nationale acquired his 
working papers for a complete descriptive 
bibliography of Parisian printing from 1501 to 
1600. 

In the 1960s, the Bibliothfcque Nationale 
embarked on two parallel series of publica- 
tions, drawn from Renouard’s notes, sup- 
plemented by the work of a team under the 
direction of Jeanne Veyrin-Forrer (who retired 
lost year as Conservateur en chef of the 
Reserve). The Inventairc chronologique des 
Editions parisiennes du XVI* sitcic gives short- 
title information and locations and is arranged 
on a year-by-year basis; Volume Three last 
year brought the record up to 1530. 

The second series, Imprimeurs et libraires 
parisiens du XV f siicle, presents more de- 
tailed bibliographical descriptions and is being 
published alphabetically by name of publisher 
or printer. The first volume, back in 1964, 
started with Abada. Later this year, a fourth 
volume will bring us as far as Johann Blumen- 


stock, the Paris agent for the Kobergers of 
Nuremberg. No one dares to think of how long 
it will take to get to the end of the alphnbet; it 
will hardly happen In our lifetime. In the mean 
while, a policy has been adopted of publishing 
separate facicules, out of alphabetical order, as 
material becomes available. The present 
volume, the work of Isabelle Panlin of the 
Bibliothfcqiie Nationale, is devoted to the 
Cavellat dynasty. 

The Cavellat family were well connected 
within the book trade; their in-laws included 
members of the Badius, Attaignant and 
Richard dynasties but especially the Marnefs, 
who had been booksellers since the 1480s. 
Guillaume Cavellat worked as a bookseller 
from 1547 and from 1563 was in partnership 
with J£r6me de Marnef, who continued the 
association with Cavellat 's widow from 1577 to 
1596. In all, 603 of their publications arc de- 
scribed (including the work of three of Cavel- 
lat 's sons). 


For each person, there is u study of his (or 
sometimes her) career and a rlsumd of con- 
temporary documentary references, followed 
by the bibliographical analysis and description 
of each book, arranged by year of publication, 
with a list of locations of all known copies. 

Cavellat himself specialized particularly in 
the mathematical and scientific market, but 
also published important first editions uf the 
poets Du Bellay and Ronsard. The partnership 
with Marnef shifted the emphasis to religious 
material and particularly to the production of 
small-format school and college textbooks, 
both in French <ind in Latin. The only printer in 
the family ,Ldon Cavellat, printed the textually 
important first posthumous edition of Ron- 
sard’s Oeuvres in nine volumes (its four-hun- 
dredth anniversary falls this year). He became 
a notorious nnti-government printer for the 
Saintc Ligue in the early 159Us. 

The publication of this volume is another 
important step in a monumental project. 
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ANDREW STEWART 

An original leaf from the 

GUTENBERG BIBLE 

Mainz, c.1455 

Maybe a chance to 
complete your copy? 


EGYPTOLOGY 

P AND P BOOKS 

Stand 102 

ALSO 

ENGLISH and 
CONTINENTAL 
PRINTINGS 1500-1800. 
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MARLING GLEN, 
GATTON BOTTOM, 
REDIIILL, SURREY 
Rill 3DH 
Td. (073 74)3801 

Exhibiting at the Russell Hotel 



. C$tal0gud sixteen . . ; \. 

^Middle ages ^ Renaissance , 
; : • 'OUT NOW I;-. 


KEN SPELMAN 

Peter Milter & Tony Fothergill 
look forward to meeting old and new 
customers on 
STAND 124, 

where we shall be exhibiting a wide 
range of rare & antiquarian books on 
all subjects. Our new catalogue 
“Art & Architecture” 
is now available from . . . 

70 MICKLEGATE, YORK. 


elizabethspindel 
12 canonbury grove 
londonnl 2hp 
01-3594040 

First editions modern literature, 
illustrated and children’s books 
occasional catalogues 
Private premises, visitors welcome, by 
appointment. STAND 70. 


LONDON’S LARGEST 

BOOKFAIR 


HOTEL RUSSELL, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON WC1 


200 BOOKSELLERS with Books, Maps & Prints 
MONDAY 22nd JUNE Noon-7pm 
TUESDAY 23rd JUNE 10.30am-7pm 
/ WEDNESDAY 24th JUNE 10.30am-7pm 


EXHIBITIONS 


Children's Books from the Opie Collection 
PBFA Topography Book Prize Entries ‘ 


Organised by the Provincial Bookullen Fain Asoasdon, P.O. Box 66. Cambridge CBl 3PD. 


"sought, for. * 


DENIS CAINE 
BOOKS 

STAND 144 

. A.A. MILNE 1ST EDITIONS WITH 
E.H. SHEPHERD ILLUSTRATIONS, 
OTHER ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND 
MODERN 1ST EDITIONS. 

343, BOWES RD, N.11 (OPPOSITE 
ARNOS GROVE STATION) 

. Tel: 01-361 4868 


VALENTINE BOOKS - 
STAND 198 

. Nineteenth century literature 
i especially books by and about ; 

; Charles Dickens, his novels and . 
'otter works - biography ■*- criticism - 
letters - speeches - catalogue ririw : 
available. 

12 Summerhouse R4- N160NA - 
v PH\tate Prmises ~(Pei01-254 4225. > 


CHANDOS 

BOOKS 

(S.J. & A. M. Brett) 

iptthlliit In 

Thf Book - III priming, tttmifauih, 
lllHilHlhii, blnJIhji, mbluli iii( , dhUlbiilUvt & 
Blbflogrjphy 

. Ill Park Road, New Bantu, 

Herts EN4 9QR 

Private prtmitn Tel: 01-449 9457 

. ittPi 


CHARLOTTE ROBINSON i 
at 35 Great Pulteney Street 
London W1R3D£ 

with Peter Jolliffe, Clearwater Books 
Unicom Books, Bob Pate, Mike Nott 
Bowden Books. . 

7 ; Booksellers under one Rpof j , 
Catalogues Issued - Books Bought ■; 

. OPEN WEEKDAYS 11-8 , 

;■* v Tel; tt1^7 36B3/’ • 



Waterfieldjs 

AMTIQI ARIAN BOOKSELLERS 


36 Park End Street 
Oxford ox 1 1 hj 
( 0865)731809 


CHRISTOPHER 

ROBINSON 

Modern Architecture, Design & 
Decorative Art; international 
Exhibitions & World Fairs; Women's 
History; Children's Books (esp. 
Illustrated editions of Alice In 
Wonderland) 

Qurnleys, Burwaah, Etchingham, 
East Sussex TNI 9 7HL 
Tel. 0435 882438 


COLIN STILLWELL (BOOK8) 
26 Foasgate 
York YOI 2TA 
Telephone (0904) 27467 

Stand 113 

Major collection of the works of H. 

Rider Haggard; Robert Adams, 
Ruins of the Palace of The Emperor 
Diocletian 1784] good selection of 
books on British history 
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TLS Listings 


A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TI.S 


The TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
^ils of those books received each week by the 

J 1 " Se * m t0 fal1 wi,hin lhe main inter- 
ests of our readers. Children's books, foreign- 

rSf® 6 b ?° kS and P a P erback ‘Sprints of 
cent works are not, however, included. 
Publishers are asked to ensure that they Jet us 

nrir! ? j he uf- CCSSary infor marion, including 

pnee and publication date. 

Anthropology 

a D r,°d , ri'ua!| ta,n Gl My,l, ° Braphy : T1,c «"* <* "ly.hs 
Alabama VP, disrr by Eurospan. 326pp. 0 8173 0269 7 
Gellner Ernwl Culture . Identity . H „d Politics 
,S9pp,£25 M>.S0 (hardcover), 

ti™c“uc“,yS;° POlOEi “ l S ‘ UdiW 

S m? e "* A ?‘^ The FaH of Natural Man: Tl,e 
ln' 0a * nd ,hc ori B in5 of comparative 
ethnotogy (Cambridge Iberian and UtinAnwrican 
Studies; 1st pub I 982 J American 

£,2 -*w«.m (pcp„ b ,ck,. 

~*“- 02 3 0 521 33704 6 (pb). 9/4/87 

Architecture 

n y c w c difioi 1 "™ Thc 

Goldoni, Enrico; translated by Robert Erich Wolf 
?3^u A re ? i,W, “ re (H ‘ s, ^of World 

oti^To. ?“m 21pp ~‘ lh «- “■« 

Sktl l!l »™<= A K hi,« lu , 0 (History of World 

SmitSi m s / mpp ' *•«—* 

Kaplan, Sam Hall LA Lost and Found: An 
DircWiccturol history of Los Angeles 
i*nig. Spp.:piares . £25. 06708183/ J, .10/7/87 
TOIolson, G. H, R. The Rajput Palaces: The' 

SriK? ° fa !) “"JSfcmra 1 style, 1450-1759 
* ' L P 224 PP - £30/545. 0 300 Q37JS 4. 25/6/87. 


Allen, Brian Francis Hayman 
rate UP. I9t}pp„ mu. £20/535 (hardcover). 514 95 

2vm7 l 0 300 039,5 8 <hcJ - 0 300 03953 0 <P bi - 

A 'rL 61 8,; Cd,,ed by Pflul Anblnder 
TK Sculpiure of Nancy Graves: A catalogue raisonnd 

c r ™ mpp : <“ m ‘- «-'»■ 

Collins, Judith Winifred Nicholson 

^^T^ mPra ‘- mpp - 

"a! 1«* BMk S hael ^ Tenniel I,IusIrfl,ions »° to 

Ohio State UP, distrby Eurospan. I5lpp., ill, a. £. 4225 
(hardcover). 0 8/42 0374 4 (he), 0 8/42 0408 2 (pb) 

™““ a Vc >rb " r ‘ C - FoUr D ‘" Conlinuiiy 

TtUn? n m CO: ,T ^' An3 Museu,ns ’ a «'*>y Chicago UP. 
O-pp: llha. £15.95 (paperback). 08840/ 049 X 

Marcheaeau, Daniel Diego Oiacomelii 

Zm%8 A 7 bnna/ ** Hermam 2l6pp - 

Retd, Jamie, and Jon Savage Up They Risel: The 
incomplete works of Jamie Reid 

22/6/87 MPi> " 19 QS fPVkrboeki. 0 57/ 14762 3. 

Wilkin, Karen, editor Jack Bush 

Tmltui'* 0 " mu Prm - 215pp:p hKS ' £45 - 

Banners 8 ' DaV,,,, ed, ‘° r Nonhunibcrla nd Miners' 

Wd Northumberland Am Group, Ashing, M Tom, Hat! 

ot™%^$ SRX32PP ' 

Bibliography 

1 S 7 M r ” d “ ° ,k0n! in ^ En.bl.rn 

^T-cZ^^ lrbpE “ mpm ^pp- 

Biography, including letters and 
diaries 

Atlanta, Brian Sidney Nolan: A biography 
uwZ 275p> - “»■ ««* « « /«<?» 7 . 


THE «S 8 fe TIMES 

literature on the air I 




WiliuSrte" 1 ? T ? f* 1 "™) iQ'ited 
William Boyd on <0 Apostrophes, his weekly 

eleWstop book p™,MmMhe¥encb y 
translation of Boyd s Ah Ice-Cream War « n u 

y«puMSO,«IOcopl, 8 % t wX e d 

times Boyd a British hardback sales. 


•nB^htt 1 “X;oV r ' 18r ‘ mme " V,aM 


Television can play a vital- part not onlv in 

n.ihr 0 » motmg but also in increasing the 

PQOhc s awareness of literature. On Mondav Thp 
Times asks whv Britain ho* 1 — / he 


I*.’". ^ . dnd regularly in T^7y we y Phmn 

nTfTnrrf^ e ^ 0ir)t, ? auI Griffiths^o^nusic : 

gffisss 

THE TIMES! - 



Beasley, Maurlne H. Eleanor Roosevelt ;inil the 
Media: a public quest for self-fulfillniem 
Urbana: Illinois UP. 240pp. $24.05. 0 252 0/37 q .\ 
25/6/87. 

Blanch, Lesley Journey into the Mind’s Eye: 
Fragments of an autobiography (Century Lives and 
Letters Senes; 1st pub 1968) 

Century Hutchinson. 384pp. L 5.95 (paperback). 

0 7/26 1571 7. 18/6/87. 

anHW^rMuf’’ tj Tlm J “1 U ' S Milk 

and Wild Honey: A Shropshire boyhood 

Deutsch. 1 67pp. £9.95. 0 233 98005 9. 2 S/t /87 

Dostoyevsky, Fyodor; edited by Joseph Frank and 
David I. Goldstein Selected Letters of Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky 

New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers UP. 543pp. $29 95 . 

0 8135 1185 2.28/5/87. 

Crowing the Une: A year in the 
land of Apartheid (1st pub m US 1986) 

Hamlsh Hamilton, 418pp. £14.95. 0 24/ 12319 9 ' , / 7/87 
Ganrt, Roswell; edited by Richard LowUt and Harold 
«e Letters from an American Farmer: Thc Eastern 
turopean and Russian correspondence of Roswell 

DtKaib: Northern Illinois UP. 230pp. £26. 0 875S0 121 4 
Hughes Robert The Red Dean: The life and riddle of 

Sir” jsiTisSr l874 - died dm ° f 

^nitww: :,tpp - “* l,m - 

mmi’iiT MtL “ d M ' niMcr ln 0mm: A Personal 

7Pl£ ld8 ' : ° leaui ' r - 292 PP- US. 75. 0 900891 89 0. 

i S£2 JawS by T - M - ^ reen The Ma ««- «hc 

monies ana I. A Western woman’s experience of Zen 
25/6/87* * 4P? " ‘ l, " S ‘ £S " ipa P erbackl - 0 85030 565 9. 
Junor, Penny Charles 
Sidgivlek and Jackson. 278pp„ iUus £ n 9 S 
0 283 99345 6. 25/6/87. 

Kendall, Alan George Gershwin: A biography 
Harrap. 192pp .. ,//«. £10.93. 0245 54332 5. 25/6/87 
Kennedy, Michael Adrian Boult 

Hamilton. 342pp. £18. 0 241 12071 3. 29/6/87 

as D,rek ukc ii,c ma] a ">»»«■> ' 

HanM, Hamilton. 158pp. £10.95. 0 241 12343 7. 9/7/87 

»ul^a C p h r PlKrTln,C “ Exp, “ in: An 

ntpf.. Ill*, mss. 0 m , mm 4 
a M nd W C 'n y d G '„T 8 ; c ^ 0Pki, ’ S: A ">-" hy poor 

Harvard UP. 474pp., Ulus. £ 19 . 95 . Q 6?4 m&7 $ 

Stamp, Terence Stamp Album 
Bloomsbury. 202pp.. ///,«. £n . 95 . 0 7475 0032 0 . 25/6/87 

a H^od^eX 0 ^ W™* ^ " iak,n8 ° f 

!l9pp - «» im'itud). a m mhos. 

Szuie, Tad Fidel: A crillcal portrait 

HuKh " m "- *“«>■. mx. 000 mm 6 . 

^sassxaSk ScMror “ d phiiip ^ 
Sm ’ UF ■ 3app - “■* 

srjftMwr* - ***-'--' 

cw "*° mm („„ back , 02!6 s 


Business 

SS 3 n ^ 8nd J#M Sarfienf ***** «"*« Politics In 


S&'SSlS^^ S 

^SSiUon T “ bn “J u «, applfdationg, 

, MersU ^ 

Economics , 

. ManhSlto KeyJS 8 — *^*.*¥. 

oatmjos, ’ i 


Fiction 

AINnghain, Margery Mr Campion and m 
(Penguin Hawk Crime; 1st pj b iSj 0 * 8 
Penguin. 284pp. 13.95 frapcrZk). 0 NUgrn, 
Amis, Kingsley Ending Up (1st pub 197^ ^ 

/ engum. 176pp. £2 25 tpuperback). 0 
Aslibcry, John, and Jam« sZ* a 5* 4 * 
(1st puli in US |%u) ^ r A °f Nhj 

t u ™ ™/v- mm. Offluj*,, 

Benllnc, Michael Ti,e Condor und the Cm« 

*■ **", - m FP- £ l"-95 0593 012658 . /Sto 
Bloch, Don l ; uee Value 
Heinemann. Ubpp. £12.95. 0 434 07552 3. 22M) 
Barden, (». F. Easier Day, 1941 
Viking. 235pp. £10.95. 0 670 81504 7. 25/6/8? 
CanncM, Dorothy; Introduction by Doroth, Cdfc, 

^ i B „uT, , ^ up (v,raEo m “^ sSj?: 

Virago. 319pp. £4.50 (paperback). 0 860689121m 
Cherry, Wul Afro Dilc and thc Rainbow Sero« 

22fb/87 ni H CrtS,m - ,S2pp - £6 95 - 0 207 ! 

Donaldson, William Is This Allowed? 

Macdonald. 271pp. £/o. 95 . 0 356 12293 X. 25m I 
Dutton, Ninette Probabilities: Short stories ! 

; 

Farrell, M, J. [Molly Kenne]; Introdudioa brQe i 

^pubTsiO) 8 Ch " nCM (Vlra8 ° 

Virago. 272pp. £3.95 ( paperback ). 086068 676 Q.m 
Foxell, Nigel Emma Expects 
Brighton: Harvester. 218pp. £9.95. 0 710811500.1®? } 
Glrlln, Tom Death in the Loving Qip 
SE F,eld ^ ooks - 63 Church Street. Old hhmk, \ 
24/6/8? ** m 7 6RE ‘ ,5?PP ' £8 ' 95 ' 1 8m32 01 9 
Hemingway, Amanda Bacchanal 

Hamish Hamilton. 226pp. £10.95. 0241 120799.11$ 
Holdstock, Robert Eye Among the Blind (GcHua 
SF; 1st pub 1976) 

25/6/87 * 2,9PP £2 ' 5 ° (paperbackl °S75 040166 

Huggan, Isabel Thc Elizabeth Stories 
‘ tkb, 8 - MPP- CIO. 95. 0 670 81303 6 . 27/9/87. 

Jeter, K. W, Death Arms 

Morrigan. 84 Ivy Avenue, Sdin/it/oiwi. Balk, lit™ f 
BA2 IAN. 168pp. £10.95. 1870338 006. 31/5/87. 

Keyes, Daniel Rowers for Algernon (GolbncrCtet 
SF; 1st pub 1966) 

Gotland. 216pp. £3.50 (paperback). 0575640610. 
25/6/87. 

Livingston, Nancy Incident at Pnrga 
Gollancz. 214pp. £9. 95. 0 575 04077 7. 25/6/SJ. ' 

McCormack, Eric Inspecting the Vaults 
Viking. 234pp. £9. 95. 0 670 81687 6 . 30/7/8/. 

McLenve, Hugh Under the Iccfall 
Gollancz. 160pp. £9.95. 0575 040793. 25 / 6 / 87 . 

Miller, Walter M., Jr, editor Beyond Anoagedto 
(1st pub In US 1985) 

Robinson. 386pp. a. 95 (paperback). 0 948161 fl i 1 
25/6/87. . ’ 

North, Elizabeth Worldly Goods 
Methuen. 223pp. £10.95. 0 413 15690 7. 2/7/81. 

Norton, Andre Web of the Witch World (GoJJaactSF: 

1st pub 1970) 7^ 

?'°/!!?o CZ ' l92piK 12 50 (POPfrbmci). 0575 019965. 

*5/6/R7 t 

Kobcrt B. Hio Widening Gyre (Jst puhiitiS 

Renguln. /R3pp. £2.50 (paperback). 0 14 008955 1. 4® 4 

Priest, Christopher Inverted World (Gollancz 
SF; 1st puh 1974) . 

2Sipt> - 13,56 (Partook). 0 575 03991 0. . 

Randall, Ronn The Potter’s Niece - 

Hamish Hamilton. 283pp. £ 10 . 95 . 0 241 12341 ft W- 
Robinson, Roxana Summer Light 
Dent. 156pp. £9.95. 0 460 04741 8 . 25/6/87. ! 

Rogers, Jnno The Ice Is Singing f 

Faber. 153pp. £9. 95. 0 571 14772 ft 22/6/87. • 

Roll, Francis The Last Armenian ' . /! 

Hamish Hamilton. 193pp. £10.95. 0 241 123445 , W- ,, 

Slusser, George E., Colin Greenland and Edc S. j; 
Rabkln, editors Storm Warnings; Science firing I. 

confronts thc future • 

Carbondale: Southern Illinois UP. 278pp. $26.95- . . 1 

080931376 6.30/4/87. { 

Thomas, D. M; Summit [' 

Gollancz. 160pp. £9.95. 0 575 04068 8 . 25/6/87. , j . 

Thomson, Rupert Dreams of Leaving • 

Bloomsbury . 435pp. £12.95. 0 7475 0023 /■ W 7, . (!►' 

Wharton, Edith The Gods Arrive (Vlrfigo Modcm if 
• Classics, 253; 1st pub^n US 1932) ■ ■ ^ m \ f . 

Virago. 454pp. £4.93 (paperback). 0 86068 622 1- ■ 1: 

Wlcontb,Zo«VouChn’t Gat Lost in Cape Tow L* 

Virago. 184pp. £ 9.95 (hardcover), £3.99 (P*P* biK * , ‘ " F, 

0 86068 819 4 (he). 0 86068 820 8 (pb). 2!/-W- ■ . . . 

Wiklns, Cary, editor The Mammoth Book 
‘ Fantasy (1st pub in US 1981) 

: Robinson. 472pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 948164 
25/6/87. ;• T . . ... '. 

• • Wright, Daphne The bislant Kingddm ■ ■ 

1 Michael Joseph. 282 pp. £ 10 . 95 . 0 7181 2816 ; 

. Wright, Patricia I Am, England ' ^ ■ 

. Bodley Head. 398pp. £ 10 . 95 . 03703/083 7- ®/T : 

: Yates, JUdhnrif Cold Sjiflng Harbour 

1 • ’T9g6) , '■ • . • ■ . v ,i 

‘I Methuen. Iftpfi: £ 10,95 0 14420* I6$&' * 
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Fiction in English translation 

Papadlamanlls, Alexandros; translated by Elizabeth 
Cmstantinldea Tales from a Greek Island 
Baltimore. MD: Johns Hopkins UP. 176pp. £13.30. 

680183333 7. 11/7/87. 

Vargss Llosa, Mario; translated by Helen Lane The 
Pemeiual Orgy (1st pub in US 1986) 
fclw. £9.95. 0 571 14550 7. 22/6/87. 

History, ancient 

Hubert, Henri; edited by Marcel Mauss ct al; 
translated by M. R. Doblc; inlrodudlon by Gcarold 
Mac Eoin The Rise of the Celts ( 1st pub 1932) 

Cwwbte. 335pp. £12.95. 0 09 467790 5. 22/6/87. 

Hubert, Henri; edited by Marcel Mauss el al; 
tram! a ted by M. R. Doble; introduction by Cearoid 
Mu Eoin The Greatness and Decline of the Celts (1st 
pub 1932) 

Constable. 3I4 PP . £12.95. 0 09 467800 6. 22/6/87. 

SrbDrer, Emil; edited by Geza Vermes et al Thc 
Khiory of thc Jewish People in the Age of Jesus 
Christ, vol 3. pt 2, revised edition 
Edinburgh: Clarke. 339 PP . £20. 0 567 09373 5. 11/6/87. 

History, general 

Hyland, Abie, and Kenneth Milne, editors Irish 
Educational Documents, vol 1: From the earliest times 
(0 1922 

Church of Ireland College of Education, Rath, nines, 

Dublin 6. 397pp. 0 95092891 7. 

Price, GlanviUe Ireland and the Celtic Connection 
(The Princess Grace Irish Library Lectures, 4) 

Ctmrds Cross: Colin Smythe. 47pp. £3.95 (paperback). 
6861402693.25/6/87. 

Wood, Stephen Thc Scottish Soldier 

Archive, Carrington Business Park, Urmston, Manchester 

M3 1 4DD. 176pp., Ulus. £9.95. 0 948946 II 3. 1/6/87. 

History, medieval 

Warren, W. L. Thc Governance of Norman and 
Angevin England 1086-1272 (Governance of England 
Series) 

Arnold. 237pp. £9.95 (paperback). 0 7131 6378 X. 4/6/87. 

History, modern 

Ourfce, Peter The Renaissance (Studies in European 
History) 

Macmillan. 75pp., Ulus. £3.95 (paperback). 0 333 37201 8. 

m. 

Cherry, Alastalr Princes, Poets and Patrons: The 
Stuarts and.Scotlnnd 

Edinburgh: HMSO. 130pp., llha. £6.50 (paperback). 

Oil 493388 X. 25/5/87. 

Feller, Anne P., editor Calendar of Papal Letters 
Relating to Great Britain and Ireland, vol 16; 

Alexander VI, 1492-98 

Irish Manuscripts Commission, Stationery Office, 

Hoksworlh Street, Dublin /. 869pp. 

Sheldrake, John, and Sarah Vkkerstaff The History of 

Industrial Training in Britain 

Aldershot; Avebury. 75pp. £15. 0 566 05294 6. 11/6/87. 

Smith, j. R, The Speckled Monster: Smallpox in 

England, 1670-1970, with particular reference to 

Essex 

Essex Record Office, Chelmsford. 217pp. £14.95. 
0900360682.12/6/87. 

Stafford, David Camp X: SOE and the American 
cooKdion (1st pub in Canada 1986) 

Wtlnj. 327pp. £15.95.-0 67081737 6. 30/7/87. 

History, contemporary 

RWwp, Patrick, and Eimonn MaUle The Provisional 

IRA 

Relntmann. 374pp. £12.95. 0 434 07410 1. 29/6/87. 

Dm, Uri Blood Libel: The Inside story of General 
Ariel Sharon’s history-making suit against Time 
magazine 

Smwi and Schuster. 270pp. £14.95. 0 671 60554 2. 

29/6187. ■ , 

Graham, BUI Break-In: Inside the Soviet trade 
^legation 

B <>dley Head. 127pp. £9.95. 0 370 31029 2. 25/6/87. 

Wald, Alan M. The New York intellectuals: The rise 
•ad decline qf the anti-Stalinist left from the 1930s to 
•he 1980s ■ 

OupHHIU; North Carolina UP. 440pp., Ulus. £30.90 
vW'dcow), £1230 (paperback). 0 8978 1716 3 (he), 
°*07841692(pb).7f87. 

Humour 

$haw, Adam . Political Rhubarb 
Southampton: Ashford. 73pp. £2.99 (paperback). 

185253 032 4,1/6/87. ■ 

Language . 

Ebley, Rosalind Improve Your English 
nqgo. 144pp. £7.95. 0 85285 102 2. 22/5/87. 

John Japanese Simplified 

««S0. 208pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 85285 099 9. 22/5/87. 
.. Carter, Ronald; Vocabulary; Applied linguistic 
Perspectives (Aspects of English Series) 

'•Km and Up Mm 249pp. £25 (hardcover), £9.95 
W6flCfc)..0 04 418007 1 (he), 0 04 418008 X (pb). 
«yqW7. - ; .:'y 

Kjjbji DavW, Grammar . pf ■ the Yiddish Language 
«1 ^**°r** 29ftpp. £18 (hardcover), £9.95 fpaperfwcAr). 
5v ,5 ? V ? f 0 < he & 6 ™ M62 9 : (pb). 25/6/87. 

L3J v.i f ■ 




Ramsey, S. Robert The Languages of China 
Guildford: Princeton UP. 340pp. £30. /ft 0 691 06694 9. 
17/6/87. 


Attard, David The Exclusive Economic Zone in 
International Law 

Oxford: Clarendon. 350pp. £40. 0 19 825541 1. 18/6/87. 

Walker, Nigel Crime and Criminology (OPUS scries) 
Oxford UP. 219pp. £15 (hardcover). 0 19 219212 4 (he), 

0 19 289193 6 (pb). 18/6/87. 

Literature and criticism 

Barthes, Roland; translated by Richard Howard 
Michelet 

Oxford: Blackwell. 226pp., tlhts. £25 (hardcover), £8.95 
(paperback). 0 631 15634 8 (he), 0 631 15635 6 (pb). 

11/6/87. 

Benstock, Shari, editor Feminist Issues in Literary 
Scholarship 

Bloomington: Indiana UP. 242pp. 52 7.50 (hardconr). 

59.95 (paperback). 0 253 32233 2 (he). 0 253 20414 J (pb). 
29/6/87. 

Bunyan, John; Introduction by W. R. Owens Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners (Penguin Classics) 
Penguin. 132pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 14 043280 9. 6/87. 
Cascardi, Anthony J. Literature and the Question of 
Philosophy 

Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins UP. 333pp. £23.20. 

08018 3418 X. 6/7/87. 

Cullen, Patrick, and Thomas P. Roche, Jr, editors 
Spenser Studies: A Renaissance Poetry Annual, 6 
New York: AMS. 206pp. $25. 0 404 19206 8. 1/5/87. 

Fowler, Doreen, and Ann J. Abadle Faulkner and 
Humor: Faulkner and Yoknapatawpha, 1984 
Mississippi UP. distrby Eurospan. 243pp. £14 
(paperback). 0 87805 281 X (he). 0 87805 282 8 (pb). 

Fuchs, Esther Israeli Mythogynics: Women in 
contemporary Hebrew fiction 
Albanv. NY: State University of New York Press. 147pp. 
$34.50 (hardcover). $ 10.95 fpoperfwcfc). 0 88706 417 5 
(he), 0 88706 4183 (pb). 31/7/87. 

Graff, Gerald Professing Literature: An institutional 
history 

Chicago UP. 315pp. £19.95. 0 266 30603 8. 

Grant, Brian, editor; preface by Margaret Drabble 
The Quiet Ear: Deafness in Literature 
Deutsch. 247pp. £9.95. 0 233 98034 2. 9/7/87. 

Haptrum, Jenn H. The Sister Arts: The tradition of 
literary pictoriaiism and English poetry bom Dryden 
to Gray (1st pub 1958) 

Chicago UP. ,137pp.: plates. £10.50 (paperback). 

0 226 31298 4. 

Hornrl, Josuft V. Scenarios of the Imaginary: 

Theorizing the French Enlightenment 

Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 240pp. $24.45. 0 8014 1842 9. 

15/6/87. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel; edited by Michael J. Colacurclo 
Selected Tales and Sketches (Penguin Classics) 

Penguin. 440pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 14 039057 X. 6/87. 
HIbbert, Christopher The Grand Tour 
Thames TV/Mtthuen. 256pp.. illus. £14.95. 0 423 02040 4. 
2/7/87. 

Hooker, Jeremy The Presence of the Past: Essays on 
modem British and American poetry 
Bridgend: Poetry Wales Press. 228pp. £12.95. 

0 907476 71 6. 19/6/87. 

Howells, Coral Ann Private and Fictional Words: 
Canadian women novelists of the 1970s and 1980s 
Methuen. 229pp. £20 (hardcover). 0 416 37640 1 (he), 

0416 37650 9 (pb). 4/6/87. 

Jalote, S. R. Shaw’s Principles of Literary Criticism 
Rishl Publications, 76 Chandrika Colony. Varanasi, India. 
155pp. Rsl30/£10. 

Johnson, Deborah Iris Murdoch (Key Women Wnteis 

Bijb.li: Harvester. 129pp. £16.95 (horde, pmh OM 
(paperback). 0 7108 0587 X (he), 0 7108 0592 6 (pb). 

■ 21/5/87. 

Jouve.' Nicola Ward Colette (Key Women Writers 

^Brighton: Harvester. 232pp. £18.95 (hu OM 
(paperback). 0 7108 0607 8 (he), 0 7108 0637 X (pb). 

21/5/87. 

Longenbach, James Modernist Poetics of History: 
Pound, Eliot, and thc sense of the past 
Guildford: Princeton UP. 279pp. £19.40. 0 691 06707 4. 

Lucas, Mark Thc Southern Vision of Andrew Lytle 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana Slate UP. /58pp. £21-40. 

08071 1338 7. 7/87. 

McCulloch, Margery Thc Novels of Neil M. Ounn: A 
critical study 

Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press. 192pp. £12.50. 

0 7073 0498 9.11/6/87. 

Marsh, Nicholas How to Begin Studying English 
Literature (How to Study feature Series) 
Macmillan. 97pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 333 39269 8. 5/87. 
Mitigate, Jane Scott’s Last Edition: A study in 

ut°i54pp. £10. 0 85224 5 41 6. 18/6/87 
' Nicholson, Reynold A. Translations of Eastern Poetry 

SLmTmw Jerse y ; Humnl,les press - 200pp - £55 ° 

(paperback). 0391 03463 4. ■ 

Orel, Harold The Unknown Thomas Hardy: Lesser- 
known aspects of Hardy's ^ and carccr 
Brighton: Harvester. 194pp. £28.50. 0 7108 1007 c. 

. pidfw, Shirley Virginia Woolf and the “Lust of 
Creation": A psychoanalytic exploration 
' Albany, NY. Slate University 

™ ; V ,v,- 


Paz, Octavio; translated by Michael Schmidt On Poets 
and Others 

Manchester: Caramel. 219pp. £14.95. 0 85635 303 5. 

25/6/87. 

Schwartz, Howard, editor Elijah’s Violin and Other 
Jewish Folktales (Penguin Folklore Library) 

Penguin. 249pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 14 059502 J. 6/87- 
Simpson, David Wordsworth's Historical Imagination: 
Thc poetry of displacement 
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Mmdevllle Press, 2 Taylor's J" 
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187041002 5. ' , ' . 

Al Craelty/Killing Floor (1st pub in US 1973) 

New York: Thunder's Mouth. 99pp ■ £ 8.95 (paprback). 
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